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"O God, write 
eternity 


on my eyeballs!” 


- CONVERSATION with the university senior had 
swung around to the foreign mission field. 

“No, to be truthful I haven’t yielded to God for 
service anywhere. I’m afraid that if I did yield 
God would send me out to some place like Africa. 
You know that I plan to be married soon after 
commencement and take over my father’s business. 
I suppose I’m just more interested in a comfort- 
able home with a Bendix and other conveniences 
for Peg, and educational advantages for our chil- 
dren, than I am in some mud hut out in Africa.” 

An honest man. More honest than most of us. 
The only thing that seemed to come to mind was 
our Lord’s word, “For whosoever will save his life 
shall lose it; but whosoever shall lose his life for 
my sake and the gospel’s, the same shall save it. 
For what shall it profit a man if he shall gain the 
whole world and lose his own soul?” (Mark 8:35, 
36). So we left it at that. 

The other conversation was with a junior. Sev- 
eral times he mentioned his decision to get out to 
the foreign field as soon as possible after college 
and professional training were completed. 

“You know, I made a decision to go to the for- 
eign field about a year ago.” 

We talked some more, but each subject seemed 
to come back to the foreign field and his convic- 
tion that God wanted him there. 

(Continued on page 9, column 1) 
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Christ 
found me at 
McGill University 


L,.1LL SEE. Maybe I'll go,” was my reply to 
Ihe first invitation | xecéived to a McGill Christian 
owship hymn sing. I disliked religious meet- 
=. Prayers and sermons bored me to death, But By DIRK VAN EYKEN 
Hiked to hear singing. 
/Sunday night-saw:me.at.Student House at 9. p.m. 
y friend was oT Did he think I wouldn’t 
w up anyway? The singing wasn’t too bad, but 
tefreshments ‘were excellent... didn’t follow the 
s, but fortunately it didn’t last too long. 
Hf you want to join a Bible study .. .” That 
too religious an undertaking for me (a 
r engineering student from Brazil), and | 
to get out as smoothly as I could. But on 
ay.morning the friendly chap who had invited 
hymn sing “by chance” met me and per- 
me to go up to room 53 where the Bible 
was held. Funny—I did not know there were 
igineers or other normal people, except min- 
fers, priests, and old women, who could possibly 
abe iiterested in Biblé studies and-other things along 


x “started.” Not long after, one quiet evening I found it on that night. It has filled the empty 
a p, I found myself racing through a book space. It has strengthened me in days of trouble, 
Thad ich really imderstood: before; the New | it has given me overflowing joy of life, it has trans- 
“iT ftament. | was. racing through it as though formed my way of thinking, of reasoning, of deal 
ng-foF something, anything to fill the empti- ing. with people; it has changed my interests, my 
lad discovered in myself, the lack of purpose, ideals, indeed my whole being. I was born anew. 
ed of a center for my life. I had found Jesus Christ. END 


. 








ix CALL of God to the foreign mission field is 
a matter which to many people is enveloped in 
mystery and difficulty. Those who are most anxious 
to do God’s will, whatever it may be, are often the 
ones who feel this most acutely. To know beyond 
all doubt that one has been called to a certain life- 
work seems such a highly desirable state; yet the 
transition from uncertainty to conviction is so ob- 
scure, so elusive, that a feeling of strain or even 
despair is sometimes produced. It is a road which 
has been often traversed and probably most of 
those who are today convinced that God has called 
them to a specific service arrived at that point only 
after considerable delay, heart-searching, and difh- 
culty. 

What I have to say is not for the ear of every- 
one; to many it will be meaningless; but if you are 
a Christian honestly desiring to know and do the 
will of God, and having some acquaintance with the 
needs of the mission field, yet perplexed and un- 
certain how to distinguish the call of God from the 
voices of self-will or of friendly advice, then I am 
speaking to you. 

We can approach the problem either from God’s 
side or from ours. Actually most of the difficulties 
occur when we consider the latter and therefore that 

| is the aspect I particularly want to dwell on. But 

. in order to set the issue in its proper perspective 

: to thee. we must remind ourselves of the objective facts, of 

Ty God’s side, about which there can be little argu- 
ee ment or uncertainty. 

: @T, The rock foundation of the call of God to the 

- foreign mission field is the last command given by 

{ ; SREIGN our Lord Jesus Christ, which is recorded in differ- 

: ent ways by all four evangelists and again by St. 

4 fs Luke in the first chapter of Acts: “Go ye into all 

y T the world and preach the gospel to every creature.” 

, a a There in a nutshell is the program for the Church. 

‘is | 155198 It is an order from our Commanding Officer de- 

3 a manding obedience. It owes its power to the au- 

o* 

x F 


thority of the Speaker and to the fact that it is a 


ig logical deduction from the character of the whole 
Christian revelation. Even without that five-fold 

command Christians would by the very nature of 

IELD their creed be committed to world-wide propa- 

ganda. This of course does not greatly help some- 


one who is trying to find out whether God wants 
his service in his own land or in what we call the 
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Former Candidate Secretary of CIM for 


Great Britain and now in Singapore, David 


Bentley-Taylor gives some suggestions 


to students considering the foreign mission field 





foreign mission field, for “all the world mani- 
festly includes whatever country you call “home.” 
It is essential that the proclamation of the whole 
counsel of God should continue throughout the 
length and breadth of nominally Christian lands, 
lest they suffer a fate like that of North Africa and 
the Middle East, where the churches were prac- 
tically obliterated by the Moslem conquests in the 
seventh century. At the same time the need all over 
the earth is immense and it is our responsibility to 
see that the truth of God is adequately proclaimed 
in those continents, countries, and islands where 
Christ is but little known. The crying need and 
splendid opportunity in most parts of the world can 
hardly be put before us too strongly, prone to ease, 
comfort, laziness, and forgetfulness as we are. But 
in all this there is no decisive light to lead those 
who are perplexed by these conflicting claims. How 
am I to know whether God is really calling me to 
foreign missionary service? 

This brings us to the second division of our sub- 
ject, the human side, our apprehension of God’s 
call. 

There is a guiding prinicple, which was a great 
help to me personally when facing this problem. 
It is this: “We are His workmanship, created in 
Christ Jesus unto good works, which God hath be- 
fore ordained [R.V. prepared] that we should walk 
in them” (Ephesians 2:10). In other words, God 
made you a new creation in Jesus Christ in order 
that you might do a certain specific service for Him. 
He had the service in mind when He drew to Him- 
self the servant, so that for a Christian the problem 
of a life-work is that of discovering what service 
God has appointed and then doing it. Approaching 
the question from that angle is to be preferred to 
doing what appears for the moment to be the ob- 
vious thing and then trusting God to bring one’s 
plans to nought if they are wrong. 

With that in our minds let us lay down the ruling 
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that the call of God to the foreign mission field is 
not a magical thing differing from His call to any 
other field. Some of God’s servants have had very 
striking “calls” and this has given many the im. 
pression that a supernatural intervention of God, 
bordering on a vision or a miracle, is essential, 
How splendid to kneel alone and hear God say as 
though in an audible voice, “Then go for me to 
China”! How sublimely assuring to read in letters 
of gold on the margin of your Bible, “India” or 
“Africa”! With what perfect confidence and joy 
one could obey such a call! And the lifelong serv. 
ice of the man and the woman to whom these calls 
came suggest strongly that they were indeed from 
God, but such experiences are neither necessary 
nor common and they should not be sought. A call 
that comes in two minutes is more than likely to be 
evaporated by two months’ poring over Arabic in 
the tropics or two years’ struggling against malaria 
in India. 

The way in which God’s call is communicated 
varies with every individual. There are no fixed 
laws for stating exactly what does and what does 
not constitute a call to the foreign mission field. 
What is a call to one person might not be so to 
another. And yet through all the superficial dis 
similarity of circumstance there is a common de- 
nominator, and that is the continual sense that a 
certain course is God’s will for me and that | must 
do that and not anything else. 

It is this “continual sense” which is really God's 
call, and it will remain with you long after little 
details of time and place and sign and verse have 
been forgotten in the distance of years. Whether 
you are going to spend your life in your own coum 
try or abroad you need that sense of the knowledge 
of God’s will. There is no scriptural ground for 
saying you need a specific type of call to overseas 
service which you don’t need for service at home. 
The distinction between a call to South America 
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and a call to Kansas is geographical, not spiritual. 

However, the nature of foreign missionary serv- 
ice makes it particularly necessary to be sure that 
God really has called you to it, for it is peculiarly 
costly and difficult. When I left England for the 
mission field I made a mistake which I fancy is not 
uncommon: I thought of the cost chiefly in terms 
of the initial departure and of probable physical 
discomfort in the future. The cost of missionary 
life is much more subtle and complex than that, 
and it increases with the passage of time. Difficult 
though it is to do so adequately, yet we should 
attempt to count the cost before embarking on such 
an enterprise. Let me suggest a few factors in mis- 
sionary life which partly constitute this cost: 

(1) IT IS AN UNNATURAL LIFE, You were 
born and brought up, let us say, in your family 
circle in the United States. The natural life for you 
would be to spend your days in the civilization of 
which you are part and which is part of you, in 
constant personal touch with your relatives and 
friends, earning your living as a unit in the society 
to which you belong. The unnatural life is for you 
to be transferred to a totally strange environment 
where, among those of an alien blood, tongue, and 
civilization, you are severed from all the associa- 
tions and influences in which you have been reared. 
And that is saying a lot. It tells in an indefinable 
way upon all missionaries, although less acutely on 
those whose sphere of service still provides them 
with varied western companionship. 

(2) IT IS HARD ON YOUR PARENTS. This 
especially so as they grow older and would nor- 
mally be cheered by your presence and help. A 
great many missionaries find that the brunt of the 
cost is not borne by them at all but by those to 
whom they are most indebted. A term of service 
on the mission field usually deepens the realization 
of all one owes to parents, and this does not make 
the second departure at the end of furlough any 
easier; in fact, it may be more sharply and per- 
sistently painful than the original launching out. 

(3) IT IS HARD ON YOUR CHILDREN. Some 
of the most difficult of all missionary problems are 
concerned with the upbringing and education of 
children, for the conditions of missionary service 
often make long separations inevitable. There can 
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be no real substitute in children’s lives for the home 
of their own parents, but when this is situated in 
the heart of Africa and they have to be fitted for 
life in New York or London, a conflict of duties is 
set up which their parents scarcely envisaged when 
they “were not disobedient unto the heavenly vi- 
sion” in their early twenties. 

(4) A NEW LANGUAGE HAS TO BE 
learned and a new climate faced. Neither of these 
factors should be underestimated. Most mission- 
aries have to learn a difficult tongue—Tamil, Japa- 
nese, or Arabic, for example—and all the enriching 
activity of their years at home is shorn off them. 
Month succeeds month when they can render prac- 
tically no satisfying service, while their minds are 
pulverized by elementary studies which for a long 
time can bring them little mental or spiritual profit. 
Illnesses unknown before are likely to interrupt 
those studies and make common cause with them 
to produce a feeling of frustration, uselessness and 
disappointment. 

These and similar mental strains constitute much 
of the real inner cost of the missionary calling. 
If you know that God sent you out and that you 
could have done nothing but follow His leading, 
then you can win through in the time of testing. 
But if you have gone ahead willfully or at the pres- 
sure of zealous advisers—even of your own keen 
Christian parents— then you may be in for a very 
bad time of disillusionment. Some say that if you 
have no call to stay at home the need abroad is all 
the call you require. Personally, I doubt that. Only 
go if you must. The Lord Jesus Christ did not come 
to Bethlehem just because He had no call to stay in 
heaven. Not at all! “The father sent the Son to be 
the Saviour of the world.” Paul and Barnabas did 
not go to the uplands of Asia Minor just because 
they had no call to stay in Antioch. Not at all! 
“The Holy Ghost said, Separate me Barnabas and 
Saul for the work whereunto I have called them.” 
Since God caused you to be born and brought up 
in the United States then He undoubtedly wants 
your service here unless He gives you a persistent 
conviction to the contrary. 

If you feel that perhaps God is calling you to 
serve Him in some heathen land try some of these 
tests: 
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(1) THE TEST OF TIME. Don’t be in a hurry 
about it. If you are getting rushed or rattled you 
can be sure the devil is trying to muddle you and 
trip you up. Go slowly and quietly and see if the 
conviction hardens. Better wait a year or two than 
move prematurely. When you come to retire it 
won't make very much difference whether your 
years of service were forty-one or forty-three. Time 
is going to be the great tester in the long run so 
let it test your incipient call now. 


(2) THE TEST OF ARGUMENT. Give a fair 
hearing to all that is said against your going 
abroad. You will have to face these arguments 
again later on, and it won’t help you then to realize 
that you wore blinkers before embarking at New 
York. But let your grappling with them and with 
this whole important subject be with persistent 
prayer and searching of the Scriptures. “Watch 
and pray lest ye enter into temptation,” succumbing 
to an easier and more lucrative course. 


(3) THE TEST OF KNOWLEDGE. Try to find 
out what are the real problems of missionary life. 
If you are not careful you may miss them in the 
biographies you read. Do your best to get some 
idea of the snags. Have you made the discovery yet 
that all human organizations are imperfect — in- 
cluding the mission board to which you are most 
drawn? 


(4) THE TEST OF FAMILY OBLIGATION. 
“If any provide not for his own, and specially for 
those of his own house, he hath denied the faith 
and is worse than an infidel.” “Children obey your 
parents in the Lord.” Your duty to your own peo- 
ple, or their definite prohibition, may be the Lord’s 
way of showing that He wants you to stay at home. 


The practical difficulties of missionary life have 
been stressed in this article because I presume that 
most who read it know that there are compensations 
grand and varied enough to make it, in my opinion, 
the richest and most wonderful vocation. Alfred 
Buxton once said: “If God has called you to this— 
happy man!” But the happy man, or woman, needs 
to be very patient and persistent if that call is to 
become more than a transient vision of youth. An 
early engagement or marriage, formed before the 
suitability of both is clear beyond all doubt, has 
a wonderful way of obliterating God’s call. You 
will need to set your face like a flint if you are 
ever to respond to it fully. 





Let me finish by describing my own call. It was 
spread over some years. I asked on more than one 
occasion for clear signs that the Lord was leading 
me, and some were given which encouraged me 
greatly. But they were not my call, and in retro. 
spect I think they were granted on account of my 
smallness of faith and over-rigid conception of the 
type to which a true call should conform. 


For some time I was troubled by what is usually 
known as the romance of the mission field. In spite 
of the fact that I had heard, and believed, that the 
romance only existed at a distance and was not 
observable on the spot, I could not get away from 
the fact that to me there was still an attraction in 
the whole thing. Some may find this hard to under. 
stand, but I was keen to go to China. I would have 
preferred to have the call of God unmixed with this 
feeling, but that was how it came to me and— 
strange to say—TI never found the thrill depart. In 
spite of not a few set-backs it always gave me in- 
tense delight to know that I was Christ’s ambassa- 
dor among the heathen. The feeling has not left me 
to this day, and I believe it was a genuine part of 
my call. 

Shortly before the final decision about offering 
for missionary service had to be made, I asked the 
Lord to confirm in some unmistakable way the con- 
viction I had had for a long time that this was His 
will for me. Nothing special happened and even- 
tually I realized that there was no need for me to 
wait and that I must go ahead on the conviction 
alone. I did so, and after the step had been taken 
the Lord added a sign. I was turned down by my 
doctor, but a specialist reversed the decision, | 
took this as confirmation that I was acting in line 
with the Lord’s will—but it was not my call. 















My call was the conviction of the previous years 
growing stronger with time and more knowledge, | 
until one thing stood out for me and I knew I could 
not turn away from it without disobeying God's ~ 
leading. In China I was tempted to doubt many 
things, but there was one which I never recollet 
being called in question for a moment: the call of 
God to the foreign mission field. 

In conclusion let me quote a sentence from @ 7 
father of the modern church: “The final decision 
must be made by the spiritually illuminated Chris 
tian consciousness, guided by the Word of God, 
advised by every possible channel of knowledge 
available, and led by the Holy Spirit of God.” END 
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W. ARE LIVING in an age of doctrinal indifference. 
Differences in and emphasis on creeds are mini- 
mized and even deplored. Such catchwords as “all 
pathways lead to God” and Christianity is merely 
‘a way of life” are popular and thought to be in- 
dicative of a mature, tolerant mind. Some even go 
so far as to say that “what we believe is less im- 
portant than that we believe.” In other words many 
of our contemporaries allege that one religious be- 
lief is as good as another. Is this present-day in- 
dictment of the importance of what we believe a 
valid one? Or rather, is it consistent with Chris- 
tianity? It may, of course, be consistent with prag- 
matism or some other materialistic philosophy. 

In considering this question of the importance 
of beliefs, we should be aware that no matter what 
phase of life we care to analyze, we will find that 
actions and attitudes are largely dependent on be- 
liefs. We accept or reject a person’s statement as 
true and act on it or not, according to whether we 
believe he is trustworthy and properly informed. 
We vote for the political candidate who we believe 
will be most apt to carry out the program we favor. 
A housewife purchases one make of vacuum cleaner 
rather than another because she believes it a better 
buy from the standpoint of economy and perform- 
ance. Such everyday decisions as whether to pass 
another car, which golf club to use, or which book 
to read for pleasure always are made consciously 
or unconsciously on the basis of our beliefs. 

And what is true in the secular sphere is equally 
true in the spiritual and moral aspects of our lives. 

Our attitude toward and consequent effort to 
obey the Ten Commandments or the Golden Rule 
are determined by our belief that they are authen- 
tic revelation from God. Or a person may give pri- 
ority to a personal religious attitude toward Jesus 
Christ. In this case it is his evaluation of the asser- 
tion “that whosoever believeth in him should not 
perish but have everlasting life’ which motivates 
the priority. Such a conviction means that Jesus 
is the object of our faith and the One on whom we 
depend for salvation. 

Now it is of course true that our beliefs may be 
unwarranted. Our faith in the promises of the sales- 
man or the integrity of the politician may not be 
justified. It is conceivable that the admonitions 
“Thou shalt not kill” or “Love thy neighbor as thy- 
self” are of human origin and thus not necessarily 
binding on our conscience. But, and this is the im- 
portant consideration in this connection, while our 
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actions may be based on inadequate evidence, and 
thus be unjustified, the fact remains that it is our 
belief—even though misplaced—that is always the 
basis for our actions. 

It may even be true that unwarranted faith at 
times does have beneficial results. Medical cures 
have no doubt been brought about by intrinsically 
worthless medicine because the patient had faith 
in the prescription. An ulcer patient because of 
faith in an uncle’s advice to sleep with his feet un- 
covered might cease worrying and get well. It is 
possible that a young man may be inspired to lead 
a praiseworthy life because of faith in his mother 
or sister who is in no way worthy of that faith. 
She may be a very unworthy person, yet if her 
shortcomings are unknown to this youth, his faith 
may help him make a success of his own life. But 
let us be aware that such observations are from the 
objective point of view of an observer. We may 
realize that the object of one’s faith is worthless 
and that his faith is, nevertheless, helpful. But the 
person involved believes otherwise. If, and when, 
he realizes the fallacy of his beliefs, the efficacy of 
this faith will immediately cease. Only as long as 
he has full confidence in the object of his faith 
will that faith be effective. Thus, it seems clear 
that we are controlled by our beliefs, be they right 
or wrong. 

If we compare the beliefs of Christians and athe- 
ists, the effect of contrasting convictions on con- 
duct is evident. Christians believe that God créated 
the world and has revealed His wishes and plans 
for them in the Bible. The atheist denies the exis- 
tence of God and recognizes no supreme power to 
whom he is responsible. Having no expectation of 
a life after death, he feels no compulsion to live in 
such a manner that he will go to heaven. Christians, 
believing that it is sinful to break the moral law 
which God has given and that some day they will 





be judged for their sins, have an altogether differ. 
ent motivation for their conduct. 

Other religions share the Christian belief in eter. 
nal rewards, and — as we have said — actions are 
controlled by beliefs. But it is only in Christianity 
that an individual’s faith is of such fundamental 
significance, for in Christianity the belief itself is 
of vital importance. To elaborate, Christians be. 
lieve that Jesus was and is the Son of God; thus 
they attach authoritative significance to what He 
has said and what He has done. Others may look 
upon Him as a fine example, but, regarding Him 
as less than divine, they consider Him merely a 
fine man. As such, even though perhaps the best 
of men and unquestionably worthy of their emula. 
tion, they are under no logical compulsion to ae. 
cept His teachings as obligatory. They will feel 
free to accept the views of modern scholars as 
more advanced, more in keeping with our twenti- 
eth century horizons, than those’ of even as fine a 
teacher as Jesus who lived over 1900 years ago. 

It is quite possible that such a non-Christian 
conception of Jesus might be of inestimable service 
during one’s lifetime. If Jesus was the Son of God 
as we believe He was, then it follows that He gave 
the world a perfect example to follow. To the ex- 
tent that one follows this example, be he Christian, 
Jew, or atheist, to that extent will he lead a praise- 
worthy ethical life. 

But the primary function of Jesus, who is the 
object of our faith as Christians, is to save us from 
our sins in eternity. For such a purpose it is not 
enough that we be convinced of the worthiness of 
our trust: He must be able and willing to fulfil 
that trust. For example, to adapt a frequently used 
illustration, during a terrific storm at sea, the child 
of the ship’s captain, when all others aboard were 
in mortal terror, knew that his father was on the 
bridge, slept soundly in complete confidence, and 
hardly woke up when the waves engulfed the ship 
and all hands were drowned. His confidence in his 
father had been misplaced. But it was misplaced 
not because the captain was not a good man but 
because even the best of men are powerless to com- 
mand the wind and waves. And only if Jesus was 
what He claimed to be and what His disciples of 
all ages have believed Him to be, can we have valid 
trust in Him as our Saviour. 

It is one thing to follow the example of Jesus 
and quite a different thing to trust Him for our 
salvation. A man could admire Oliver Cromwell 
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and accept the principles of his life as an example 
to follow, and yet he cannot trust him for the simple 
reason that he died nearly 300 years ago. His sol- 
diers could trust him when he was alive, but we 
cannot trust him now that he is dead. And so if, 
and only if, Jesus rose from the dead on that 
Easter morning and today sits on the right hand 
of God the Father Almighty are we justified in en- 
trusting our souls to His care. 

So you see that those who say it matters little 
or nothing what we believe about Jesus’ claims to 
be God or that it is of littke moment whether He 
actually rose from the dead are standing on weak 
and inconsistent ground. Suppose you owed a 
creditor $20,000 and had no assets to pay this 
pressing obligation. When you told a friend your 
troubles, he smiled, pulled out his check book, and 
wrote you a check for $20,000 as a gift. Suppose 
it was Friday evening; you doubtless would spend 
a pleasant week end. But when you went to the 
bank on Monday morning and were told that his 
check was worthless, your joy would turn to sor- 
row. People may like to hear the theory that they 
are not dependent on Jesus or anyone but them- 
selves for salvation. But the trouble with such 
teachings is that they have no basis in the New 
Testament and, like a rubber check, will bounce in 
eternity. 

So let us not forget that the difference between 
the Christian and the non-Christian is not that one 
believes and the other does not. Both are believers, 
and the difference between them has to do with 
what they believe. And let us always remember that 
the contents of our beliefs determine not only our 
everyday actions but our eternal destinies as well. 

END 


EDITORIAL 
(Continued from inside front cover) 

That was five or six years ago. 

Today the first man (the senior) is finishing his 
delayed preparation for the Lord’s work. He’s 
married and they have two children. One year after 
graduation God spoke to him. He repented and 
yielded for service anywhere. God then indicated 
His will, and in obedience he left the flourishing 
business with his father to prepare for the field. 

The second man (the junior) is beginning a 
promising professional career. He cooled off to- 
ward the mission field during graduate training. 

Jesus said, “What do you think? A man had two 
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sons: and he went to the first and said, ‘Son, go 
and work in the vineyard today.’ And he answered, 
‘I will not’; but afterward he repented and went. 
And he went to the second and said the same; and 
he answered, ‘I go, sir,’ but did not go. Which of 
the two did the will of his father?” (Matthew 
21:28 ff.). 

Decision followed by action is obedience. Obe- 
dience is action, not words. Decision is either the 
beginning of action or it is destructive of Christian 
character. 

Our Lord said “Follow me!”—not “Decide to 
follow me.” 

FACTORS IN DECISION 

Material factors (Bendixes, automobiles, finan- 
cial security) sometimes are determinate in our de- 
cisions. Frequently they lie below ‘the surface, ex- 
erting unconscious influence. 

A refreshing letter comes from an 1vcF alumna, 
who is serving Jesus Christ as a teacher in Alaska. 

“I am waiting to hear where I am to be assigned 
for next year. There is a remote possibility of a 
school beyond the arctic circle. It would be a more 
permanent settlement than this is, and would be 
entirely pioneer work for the territory. No one 
wants to go there and no school has been estab- 
lished. There are about 12-15 children around 
there, and no church work has been done. I am 
wondering if God will send me there to stake a claim 
for Him. 

‘Alaska could stand to have a great many yielded 
men and women who will be willing to leave some 
conveniences and inconvenience themselves for the 
Lord. My, how we get used to doing things if it is 
convenient. Wouldn’t it be a dreadful thought if 
the Lord answered us with, ‘It isn’t convenient.’ 

“In many little isolated communities there aren’t 
openings for a mission station, but consecrated 
Christian teachers could claim a great many of 
these little villages for God.” 

THE FACTOR OF ETERNITY 

Which is more important: a comfortable home 
or an eskimo child? A growing bank account or a 
clinic in Africa? Educational advantages for your 
children or the experience of trusting God with 
parents who are in the place God wants them? 

Duncan Mather put it this way: “O God, write 
eternity on my eyeballs!” 

“‘And the world passeth away, and the lust there- 
of: but he that doeth the will of God abideth for- 
ever” (I John 2:17). END 
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| WOULD GO SO FAR as to say that the lack of a 
common frame of reference, the absence of any 
unifying set of concepts and principles, is now, if 
not the world’s major disease, at least its most 
serious symptom.” 

So said Julian Huxley in his presentation of the 
Huxley Memorial Lecture before the Royal An- 
thropological Institute in London in 1950. And he 
continues later, “We find ourselves in the apparent 
dilemma of having to choose between an ineffectual 
chaos of thought on the one hand, and the sup- 
pression of freedom of thought on the other.” 

This might not be so surprising. But he goes on 
to say that the unifying factor must be a religion. 
“Religions are, of course, among the most potent 
integrative mechanisms known—the very word sig: 
nifies that they bind men in the bonds of common 
purposes,” and he adds, “Insofar as an effective 
new belief system must have a religious aspect, it 
will doubtless need to wait for the appearance of 
a prophet who can cast it into compelling form and 
shake the world with it.” 

Speaking as he does for a very wide circle of 
intellectuals, his analysis of the present situation 
must be considered important. However, that he 
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ack of a should suggest surrendering freedom and submit- 
> of any ting to a single framework of reference for the sake 
now, if of world peace is a matter of graye concern. This 
its most is more apparent when we discover that the bible 
of this new religion is to be based upon a new 
mn of the revelation. As he remarks, “The latest revelation 
ryal An- —scarce dreamt of and never substantiated in ear- 
And he lier ages—is that of evolutionary science.” 
apparent | 4 NEW DOGMATISM 
effectual Little by little this new “revelation” is being used 
as a key, and one by one the branches of science 
which had claimed the right to independent thought 
Goes on are being woven together in the new synthesis. In 
religion. place of theology and the study of God’s ways with 
st potent man as the guiding principle, anthropology and the 


vord sig: study of man’s ways with man are substituted. Al- 
common ready biology, genetics, zoology, geology, medicine, 
effective anthropology, psychology, and the social sciences 
spect, Il are hemmed in by this single faith. 


rance of Although the dangers and fallacies are often as 
‘orm and clear as they were in another context to some mem- 

bers of the medieval church when it was bound by 
circle of asimilar drive, a new dogmatism is replacing truth 


situation as surely as the church once set dogmatism against 
that he truth, 
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FROM CHRISTIAN SAILORS’ LOG 





“Fire and water will keep a Christian active. It is only when he is not exposed to 


these dangers, and gets seated in the sunshine, that he begins to drowse.” 


And it is justified on the same grounds. 


The analogies are amazingly close. The test of 
truth is once more no longer verifiability but inclu- 
sion within the system. There are the saints of the 
new faith, the cardinals and the colleges, and the 
register of acceptable books. There are the relics 
(still consisting of bones), and the Holy Grail is 
still missing only now it is referred to as a “link.” 
As much enthusiasm attaches to the supposed dis- 
covery of it as would have attached to the discovery 
of the cup used at the Last Supper. There is the 
Inquisition too in some localities, guarding care- 
fully the honored chairs in university circles and 
admitting only those who publicly confess their 
faith. And there are heretics. But above all there 
is faith, a faith capable of admitting such miracles 
in a purposeless universe as make the miracles of 
medieval times fade into insignificance. 


The dangers for the future must be apparent to 
all whose vision is not dimmed by the fogs of mod- 
ern thought. But the subtle effects of this new faith 
have already penetrated far and wide and are seen 
on every hand in the common attitudes and behav- 
ior patterns of individuals and nations, though the 
connections between them are not always recog- 
nized. For this reason it is proper that the Chris- 
tian should take time to analyze these effects and 
the tacit assumptions from which they spring. 


To begin with it may be said that there are three 
assumptions made, which for the sake of clarity 
will be stated in an over-simplified form. The first 
of these is that man is a product of natural history, 
a part of nature and not essentially different from 
it. In the second place, progressive development 
is a characteristic of the universe of which he is 
a byproduct. And thirdly, that values must change, 
and absolutes are meaningless. Huxley says in this 
connection, “In other words any new ideology . . . 
must refrain from any claim to absoluteness.” 


Now let us consider these in the light of their 
consequences. 


1S MAN A PRODUCT OF NATURAL HISTORY? 
According to the findings of geology and paleon- 





tology as currently understood, life has been forced 
to conform to its environment or perish. The rocks 
are full of forms which became specialized in one 
way or another and could not or did not change as 
their environment changed. It seems to have made 
no difference whether they were large or small, but 
it does appear that those creatures which developed 
special characteristics in time suffered greater cas. 
ualties. 


The tacit conclusion is, therefore, that man must 
conform, or perish. As the chameleon reflects his 
surroundings, or as the squirrel changes his coat, 
or as the bird migrates to another climate, so man 
must reflect his surroundings or change his coat or 
migrate. Of course these things will not be done 
literally, but the principle is there and he must 
accept it or perish. But what kind of a man results 
from such forms of behavior? It is perfectly true 
that the man who conforms in this manner to his 
social environment is more likely to survive, but 
this tells us nothing about the kind of self that he 
is going to save. 


The whole emphasis is upon survival, and not 
upon the self which is to survive. But in reality 
experience tells us that while animals are benefited 
by such a form of behavior, man is not. A diatom, 
a stone, an amoeba, a worm, a horse, and a man 
represent in ascending order a rebellion against the 
environment. The harmony theory of ethics holds 
that the meaning of “the good” is what aids sur 
vival (either for the individual or the species) for 
if the individual perishes “goodness” has no more 
meaning for him. But this assumes that man is 
“nothing but” an animal, in the truest possible 
sense a part of the natural order, and therefore 
without any possibility of a survival in the here- 
after. Carried to its logical conclusions, all behav- 
ior becomes merely a form of self-preservation. 
The good is simply what serves to keep me alive. 
The whole emphasis is then on survival. But we 
know that a man will readily throw away his life 
to preserve a self which he considers of greater 
value. There are those who would even argue that 
the pig at the trough and the martyr at the stake 
are moved by a special form of self-interest! But 
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there can be little doubt which self in such a case 
js most desirable for man. 

Because in a sense he is a part of nature, he 
must conform to a degree, but it is knowing when 
to “stoop to conquer” and when not to stoop that 
determines the moral fiber of the man’s spirit. In- 
sofar as he refuses to conform to his environment, 
to that extent he is less likely to survive, but what 
does survive will be that much stronger and nobler. 

In the meantime individualism is suspect. 
SURVIVAL BY PROGRESSIVE DEVELOPMENT 

But there is more to it. For the emphasis upon 
survival lays corresponding emphasis on the means 
by which he is to survive. So we turn more and 
more attention to the accumulation of wealth, on 
goods, on power, on security, on joining larger 
groups as gregarious animals likewise seek greater 
safety. All these things are means to ends, but they 
are not ends. Yet we speak now of “a man of 
means,” and never inquire whether it is also a man 
with ends. Indeed we still find a particular type 
of happy-go-lucky individual referred to with some 
affection as “no end of a fellow.” Of all creatures, 
the animals which are gregarious are apt to be the 
most stupid in times of crisis! But we have come 
to think that to achieve a similar measure of secur- 
ity is a sign of superior intelligence. 

Now this brings out another point. Having seen 
that the means by which a man keeps himself in 
a secure position, and the ends or goals which he 
may set for himself and for which he may in the 
end sacrifice all his means, are two different things 
entirely, it is worth noting a fact about the three 
levels of life which exist at the present time. On 
the lowest levels we have plant life. For all plant 
forms, the ends for which they exist, in the so-called 
chains by which nature sustains its closely inter- 
working parts, are already determined for them. 
The grass grows to nourish animals to nourish man. 
Indeed all flesh is grass. 

And the means by which they fulfill their proper 
lasks is likewise predetermined for them also. Thus 
there is no consciousness in the blade of grass as 
it grows. Both the process by which it reaches its 
maturity, and the task it performs when it gets 
there, are predetermined. 

When we come to animal forms, however, we 
find a slight difference. It seems once again that 
the ends for which they exist are predetermined for 
them. They do not choose what they shall do when 
they reach maturity. The bee has no decisions to 
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make in this direction. It is guided perfectly by 
instinct and its position in the hive is mapped out 
for it without its knowledge. But the means by 
which it shall get its honey is left to it to some ex- 
tent. It is left to work out its own territory, to find 
its way back safely, and to deposit its honey in this 
part or that part of the hive. Thus it is provided 
with a measure of intelligence. How the dog shall 
get his food is left to its intelligence, and some fish 
are wiser than others. The point is, then, that in 
this second level of life, the ends are still prede- 
termined, but the means are left to a large extent 
for the animal to decide for itself, and for this con- 
sciousness and intelligence are given to it. 


When we come to man we find that neither the 
means by which he shall guarantee his individual 
survival nor the ends for which he is to live are 
predetermined. And it is in the choice of means 
that he too exercises intelligence, just as the order 
of life below him must do. But in the matter of 
ends, he is unique, and for this he is given some- 
thing which is above intelligence, namely a spirit. 


MORAL RESPONSIBILITY 


It is here, then, that moral responsibility enters 
the human picture. For while no one blames a dog 
for selfishness, we do hold it against a man. For 
the dog, selfishness is part of his means, but for 
the man we hold that the ends must be of a nobler 
sort and that he ought rather to have an unselfish 
spirit than an acquisitive one. Were he simply an 
animal, it would be natural to look with indiffer- 
ence upon theft, for animals cannot be said to be 
subject to moral law. 


And this brings us to a second point. If animals 
are not subject to moral law, is it safe to look for 
light upon man’s conduct by the investigation of 
the conduct of animals? Pavlov’s experiments with 
dogs and ringing bells has led to a series of con- 
clusions regarding the nature of man’s personality 
which now reduce it to little else than a combina- 
tion of a glandular constellation which he inherits, 
an environment into which he is thrust willy-nilly, 
and a central organizer which is of chemical nature 
and quite “dead.” Thus we slide easily into psy- 
chological determinism (to which Kroeber added 


G. K. CHESTERTON: 


Christianity has not been tried and found want- 
ing, but has been found difficult and not tried. 








even a cultural determinism) where the personality 
of man becomes impersonal! Moral responsibility 
is simply eliminated. 

It seems doubtful if anything could be quite so 
dangerous for the moral stamina of a growing 
youth as the complete depersonalization which J. B. 
Watson proposed and Mottram supports with little 
modification. George Herbert Mead found a way 
out of the dilemma by pointing out that since part 
of the chain which binds the man is his environ- 
ment, and he himself is part of his own environ- 
ment, there is a sense in which he is free in part. 
This is a small concession, but for the man who 
desires to excuse his misbehavior, it is enough that 
he can quote Watson or Mottram. 


However, there is a still more serious conse- 
quence of reducing man thus to the animal level. 
Rights and wrongs are now reduced from the moral 
level to the social level. The only importance that 
need now be attached to a man’s behavior is its 
effect upon his society, the “herd” to which he 
happens to belong. This means that what the Chris- 
tian sees as sin is no longer judged as such but is 
evaluated as significant or insignificant, as big or 
little, depending upon the consequences to his fel- 
lows. The man who steals a penny is not too seri- 
ously in the wrong, but the man who steals a mil- 
lion dollars is a really bad man. Yet God did not 
say “Thou shalt not steal much,” but simply “Thou 
shalt not steal.” Whether a man is guilty of steal- 
ing or not is a moral question. The social part of 
the question lies in the extent of his theft. 


Because coveting is stealing but for the lack of 
opportunity, and lust is adultery but for the lack 
of opportunity, morality in the Christian view 
strikes much more deeply (and, in the eyes of the 
world, harshly) at “apparently” harmless things. 
Indeed we have even exalted coveting and made it 
a virtue, though we give it a new name and call it 
“ambition.” 

Ruth Benedict argued that, because one culture 
values highly what another values not at all, there 
are no such things as values. In a society which 
does not attach any importance to the truth, lies 
are not without significance — but only without 





LET IT SHOW! 


If your light is under a bushel, God did not 
put it there—you put it there yourself. 


—DWICHT L. MOODY 
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social significance. Falsehood must always be mor. 
ally wrong. The mistake follows logically and dj. 
rectly from evolutionary thinking unconsciously 
carried to its proper conclusions. And though we 
may in all these things reject the conclusions con. 
sciously, because of the pervasion of evolutionary 
concepts throughout our whole Western Culture, 
we are often deceived and unconsciously affirm what 
we consciously deny. 


THE SHADOW OF SIN 

There was a time when many were advocating a 
return to nature. After all, if we are a part of 
nature and nature is so marvelously guided in all 
its relationships, why should we not solve many of 
our problems by going back where we belong? It 
is perfectly true that animals are guided aright by 
their instincts, for these instincts are God’s mode 
of control for their behavior. This suggests that if 
man would only follow God’s guiding he too would 
live as normally and without fears. But when man 
tries to emulate nature by a so-called “return to 
nature,” what he does is to try to return to a feeble 
and uneducated instinct, whereas he ought rather 
to return to a God-controlled life. As things now 
are, when we obey nature we are obeying a fallen 
nature. But not so the animals. Hence the reason 
it will work in one instance but not in the other. 
And this is good evidence that man is indeed a 
fallen creature and different from them. 


Again, there is a difference in the Christian view 
of sin, for while evolutionary philosophy sees man’s 
failings as due to the lack of sufficient development, 
or education, or will, the Christian sees it as some: 
thing added. We are not dealing with a lack but 
with an acquisition. The solution in the first in- 
stance is simply to supply the want, by education 
or a change of environment or breeding. But in 
the second instance there is need for the eradica- 
tion of something. And this is a far different thing. 

When there is a plane crash, the authorities look 
for a single cause. Finding a single cause, they 
seldom look further. They are content that they 
have really found what they sought. But when man 
looks with alarm at his own chaotic civilization, 
he does not think to look for a single cause. But 
why not? In the case of the plane, the tacit assump- 
tion is that the object is the creation of an intelli 
gent being. We make planes, they don’t just grow 
or evolve themselves. So we look for a single cause. 
Because they do not see that man too is the crea- 
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tion of an intelligent Being, they do not think to 
look for a single cause. But it is there, and it is sin. 


Modern psychology and psychiatry tend to deny 
the reality of this observation but it has crippled 
their usefulness. For though a single cause is de- 
nied, guilt remains. Guilt is the shadow cast by 
the substance—sin. Denying the reality of the lat- 
ter, they cannot diagnose the former, and vast sums 
are wasted on prescriptions for the shadow, while 
the sense of guilt remains bringing dis-ease to many 
people in the form of neuroses of various kinds. 


NEGATIVENESS OF THE FALLEN NATURE 

There is another point of some importance which 
is of a subtle nature and is not often considered, 
yet it springs directly out of the view of man we 
are considering. Because man is a sinner, plagued 
with a root which cannot be denied without disas- 
trous results, the laws of God tend to be set in nega- 
tive form. These laws are restrictive, so that the 
evils may be limited, thus opening the way for pos- 
itive good. As things are, we find positive forms 
of command are difficult. Thus Peter’s question as 
to how many times he must forgive his brother was 
really this: “How many times must | forgive him, 
and then not need to forgive him any more?” The 
positive command is in the nature of the case, in- 
fnite. The negative form we can comprehend, and 
it is more suited to our fallen nature. There are 
many occasions when we must use a negative. Thus 
as Augustine said, “We may know what God is not, 
but we cannot know what He is.” Clive Bell in 
seeking a definition of a cultured man, found it 
necessary to proceed by stating as a series of prop- 
ositions, what a cultured man is not. 


On the whole, democratic government assumes 
the same attitude. But evolution is a progressive 
force. We must not hinder it. The great cry is 
“Let it unfold.” Hence the emphasis on liberty of 
self-expression, on freedom of development, with 
the accent always on the positive. Christianity is 
accused of being too negative. But the effect of 
consistently evolutionary legislation must be in the 
end control not by restraint, but by constraint. So 
we pass easily into a simple form of moral dictator- 
ship, for in the nature of the case the determina- 
tion of goodness is left in the hands of men with 
power. And power corrupts. Only the love of God 
can be a safe constraining force for man. 


Again, the theory of evolution has always con- 
cerned itself with populations. Today more than 
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ever current theory is thus colored. It is no longer 
felt that a single odd individual appearing upon 
the scene could lead or would lead to a new species. 
Somehow or other micro-mutations, operating in 
whole populations, are now the clue to evolutionary 
change and development. In any case individuals 
as such are not too important in the scheme of 
things. 

This is reflected immediately, albeit unconscious- 
ly, in the manner of dealing with human beings, 
for it is now the functions of the man that are of 
value, and not the man himself. A valuable man, 
valuable that is in the view of society, is a man 
with a particular gift or talent which can be used 
to secure survival of the group, or some advantage 
in the struggle with nature and circumstances. Thus 
the whole emphasis is shifted from what a man is 
to what a man can do. A valuable man no longer 
need be a good man. In a real sense, goodness is 
not relevant at all. Hence the emphasis on tech- 
nical education and the decay of education with 
respect to the whole man. In a totalitarian system 
this may be carried to its logical conclusions, men 
being for war, and women for man’s pleasure. The 
individual has no other value of equal significance. 
It is. in the words of Leslie Paul, the “annihilation 
of man.” 


THE QUESTIONABLE AND REAL VALUE OF CHANGE 

Finally, there are the consequences of the two 
assumptions that remain, which must be dealt with 
briefly. But it should not be thought for a moment 
that a brief treatment implies that the consequences 
are of less importance. In some ways they are of 
more importance, if that is possible, but fortunate- 
ly they can be stated for what they are, more sim- 
ply. 

To begin with then, there is the concept of 
change as an essential part of the cosmic order. 
That everything should have changed, and that the 
direction of change should have been upwards to- 
ward a more desirable form, implies that change 
is in itself desirable. This has the peculiar effect 
of making a virtue out of novelty. 

(Continued on page 27, column 1) 


AND WHAT SIZE ARE YOU? 
No man is too big to be kind 
and courteous, 
but many men are 
too little. 





JUNGLE DOCTOR'S 
ENWEM &s SEVENTH INSTALLMENT OF A TRUE MISSION 





FISSION NTURE STORY IN TANGANYIKA BY PAUL WHITE /| 
As 


THE STORY SO FAR: 

The blind lad, Mubofu, who had been helping us in our 
fight against a measles epidemic, was gravely ill due to a 
severe beating he had suffered at the hands of the men 
from his own village, Chibaya, where our help was not 
wanted. Chikoti, the chief of Chibaya, had sent over his 
spies and trouble-makers to try to dissuade us from helping 
the measles victims by setting fire to some grass we were 
to use to roof the new building. Just in time I threw my 
flashlight at Chikoti’s man, and he fell before he could set 
fire to the grass on the roof of the ward where Mubofu 
lay fighting for his life. But now Chikoti’s man was on 
his feet again and running like a hare. 


= SAID SAMSON, “Look Bwana, look—now.” 

Suddenly, for no apparent reason, his legs soared 
into the air. He seemed to travel through the air 
lying down for a yard or two and then crashed to 
the ground, letting out a startled yell. 

“Heee,” said Daudi, bursting into a roar of 
laughter. “Bwana, the clothes line, it caught him 
under the chin—he didn’t know it was there. Yoh, 
now we've got him.” But in a second he was on 
his feet again, running in a frenzy of fear. The 
last we saw of him was his scantily clad figure dis- 
appearing through a collection of thornbush, so 
sharp and so long that it would make barbed wire 
entanglements feel like velvet. For a moment we 
stopped in silent amazement and then laughed till 
it hurt to laugh any more. 

Daudi wiped the tears from his eyes. “Kah, 
Bwana, it could have been worse. Behold, he only 
burned a bit of grass, all that we put on the roof 
of the ward is safe.” 
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“Yes,” I said, “but only just. I arrived in time 
to see him striking a match to set a light to it, and 
then we'd have been in trouble. Probably the noise 
and the heat would have been enough to make 
Mubofu very, very ill again.” 

“Bwana,” said Daudi, “I’m glad you’ve come 
back. He’s been delirious, shouting at the top of 
his voice.” 

I went into the ward, and Mubofu was certainly 
extremely ill. 

“‘Where’s the Bwana,” he cried, “where’s the 
Bwana, where’s the Bwana, where’s Mazengo, what 
have they done to him?” And then he lifted up his 
arms as if to ward off blows. 

I could see the bruises, the torn skin, that showed 
what had been done to him. I put my hand on his 
shoulder and spoke to him quietly. “Lie down, old 
chap, keep quiet, all’s well, it’s I, the Bwana Doc- 
tor.” 

“Yoh,” he said, “Bwana, Bwana, what of Ma- 
zengo?” 

I signalled to Daudi to bring me a syringe, and 
then rubbed the little boy’s arm with a swab of 
cotton. “Only a prick, old chap,” I said. “Quietly 
now.” 

I pushed the needle home and gave the injection. 

“Koh,” said he. For a few moments he was com- 
pletely frenzied. He seemed to have the idea that 
once again Chikoti and his thugs were attacking 
him. 

“Yes,”’ he screamed, “it was I, it was I that took 
the children to the hospital—I who am blind wanted 
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FROM THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 


Our Father, when we long for life without trials 
and work without difficulties, remind us that oaks 
and diamonds are made under pressure. 


—FROM PETER MARSHALL’S PRAYERS 





to take them where they could have their eyes 
saved.” He pushed my hands off his shoulder and 
fell back exhausted on the pillow. For a moment 
I thought his pulse had stopped, and then it came 
back very slowly. As I stood there watching him | 
thought of what he had gone through in those past 
few days. As a background to all his life was the 
hopeless blindness which had left him with those 
two pathetically empty sockets. He stared up at me 
from the whiteness of the bed. He must have been 
about fourteen I guess, and in those years he had 
known suffering in a great number of forms. There 
had been hunger, loneliness, and the sense of being 
unwanted, and then there had suddenly come new 
purpose into his life, and a new object—life had a 
goal instead of being just one long, black journey, 
set about with hopelessness and pain. My thoughts 
were interrupted when I saw his lips moving. I 
bent down close to him. He was calmer now. The 
drug was working. 

“Bwana, where is Mazengo — my friend, Ma- 
zengo?” 

“T went to him, Mubofu, and I found him in the 
kaya—the chief’s house.” 

“Is he—Bwana—is he?—” He put up both his 
hands to me as he tried to find words to get around 
the question. I took his hands. 

“Mubofu, your friend Mazengo is resting.” The 
words meant much more in Chigogo than they do 
te us, and the blind boy understood. 

Suddenly his small body shook with sobs. I 
stayed there watching until the injection had taken 
full effect. Mubofu was asleep. Daudi was standing 
behind me. In a whisper he said, “Bwana, it seems 
a dreadful thing that all this should happen to him 
after he has done so much to try and serve God.” 

I tiptoed out of the ward and stood talking to 
Daudi in the shade of the pomegranate tree. 

“Do you feel, Daudi,” I said, at last being able 
to speak out loud, “that God should protect us from 
that sort of thing?” 

“Yes, Bwana, I do.” 

“Sometimes He does, Daudi, but do you remem- 
ber what Jesus said Himself, He warned those who 
would follow Him—He said, ‘The foxes have holes, 





and the birds have nests, but the Son of Man has 
nowhere to lay his head.’ Did He not warn His 
followers again that He was traveling a journey 
which ended at a cross where He would be killed, 
and did He not say that very same path would be 
trodden by some of His followers—did not that 
happen to Peter, and was not James killed by a 
sword? And Paul had a dreadful time—if you read 
in the Book you will see how he was beaten, five 
times he received thirty-nine strokes with a whip, 
once he was stoned, he was shipwrecked, he spent 
a day and a night in the ocean, he was bitten by 
snakes, he was attacked by robbers, he was hungry, 
thirsty, and finished his life by being beheaded, 
and he did it all with joy, because he loved God, 
Right at the end did he not say, ‘I have run a good 
race, I have fought a good fight, I have kept the 
faith, hereafter there is reserved for me a crown 
of righteousness, which the Lord, the righteous 
judge, shall award to me on that day, and not only 
to me, but to all who have loved the thought of 
His appearing.’ ” 

“EKeee . . .” said Daudi, “it is a hard road that 
we travel.” 

“It would be if we traveled it by ourselves, but 
does He not say, ‘Lo, I am with you always’? And, 
Daudi, do you not understand that Mubofu. has 
been treading this hard road that his Master trod, 
and the scars that he has are a small thing when 
we think of the scars that He has.” 

There was silence for a moment, and then the 
dispenser touched my arm. 

“Bwana! look! in the dispensary—” I could see 
nothing, but suddenly there was a crash of a falling 
bottle. For the second time that night a dark figure 
dashed past us through the hospital gate and out 
into the gloom. It was useless to give chase, so we 
went into the dispensary to see what damage had 
been done. A pungent smell of liniment met my 
nostrils as we opened the door. A lantern showed 
that a bottle had been upset. 

“Yoh,” said Daudi, “Bwana, that will never be 
used to rub into people’s chests. Behold, all that | 
had on that table there was a bottle and a pot of 
ointment. Behold it is gone!” 

“What sort of ointment was it, Daudi?” 

My African helper grinned all over his face. 
“Yoh, Bwana, I believe the man who stole that 
medicine came to get medicine for the one who set 
fire to our grass and scratched himself very badly 
in the thorns. Bwana, that ointment is the stuff you 
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made from chilis-——we use it for a very different 
purpose than soothing.” 


From experience I knew that that capsicum oint- 
ment if it got into a cut produced the most acute 
pain. 

“Heee . . .” said Daudi, “we will hear stories 
before long about your very strong witchcraft. Be- 
hold, this has been a night of very strange doings.” 


CONFUSION 

I went outside the ward to retrieve my torch 
which had come in so handy at a critical moment. 
| found that the glass had not been broken and that 
it would still work. Shining it round the place I 
saw my bicycle. Picking it up I found that caught 
in the spokes was an ear ornament, a thing about 
as big as a two shilling piece consisting of beads 
strung on a giraffe’s hair in a very ingenious fash- 
ion, It was a very neat piece of native workman- 
ship—I had never seen one quite like it before. I 
determined next day to show it to Daudi and Se- 
chelela. When I did so, there was great interest. 


’ 


“Bwana,” she said, “there are very few people 
who wear those. Behold, there is a man who lives 
near Chikoti’s village, a man about whom there are 
many words, he is a man of fierce anger, his spear 
has been more than once stained with blood.” 

“Bwana,” said Daudi, “if you ever meet anyone 
who has one of these in his ear, then you'll know 
who it is.” 

Later I went to where the building of the new 
ward was going on. It was progressing at a tre- 
mendous speed. Samson was working as foreman, 
and he was seeing that every one of the masons did 
everything that they should do. 

In the men’s ward Mubofu was in a pitiable state. 
He lay there groaning, delirious. He seemed to 
sense that there were many children still to be 
brought from his village. It seemed that he was 
trying to get them, and yet was bound hand and 
foot, and then in his delirium his mind turned to 
that fateful night when the chief tried to put him 
out of the way by beating him almost to death. For 
days his life was in jeopardy. There was no im- 
provement until one morning I came to see him 
after visiting the carpenters who were about to put 
up the rafters of the new ward. His temperature 
was down and his pulse was steadier. 

In a weak voice he said, “Bwana, oh Bwana, my 
head, my head, the noise, the noise.” I signalled 
to Daudi and he brought a medicine glass to me. 
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“THE FINGER 
that points the way 


is part of the Hand 
that will provide.” 


I held it to Mubofu’s lips. He drank it, and as he 
drank he said, “Bwana, don’t you hear those drums, 
don’t you hear them?” 


I looked questioningly at Daudi, and he shook 
his head. 


“No, Mubofu, I hear no drums. I can hear the 
hammers of the carpenters putting on the roof of 
our new ward, but no drums.” 

“They are there, they are Chikoti’s drums. 
They’re beating, they’re telling me that I will die.” 


Daudi went outside, and came back before long. 
“Bwana,” he whispered in my ear, “there are no 
drums, there are no drums anywhere.” 

“Lie quietly, Mubofu,” I said “as quietly as you 
can, sleep all you can, behold, the pains in your 
head will get better.” 

He absorbed a tremendous amount of medicine 
to take away pain, and yet it seemed to do no good. 
Twice more I had to operate. Each time it seemed 
that the danger was greater, that each time he ral- 
lied. While the last operation was going on I or- 
dered Samson to have all the grass removed from 
the ward roof and taken down ready to thatch the 
new building. The whole hospital had been going 
round on tip toes since even the slightest noise 
seemed to upset the small boy intensely. Late that 
afternoon I saw him. 

“Bwana,” he said, “they are hammering, ham- 
mering, hammering, oh Bwana, can you not stop 
them, hammering and hammering?” 

“They have finished hammering, old chap,” | 
said, “they are only putting the grass on the roof. 
There is no noise,” 

At that moment a donkey brayed about half a 
mile from the hospital. 

“Koh,” he said, “Bwana, do you not hear that 
donkey? Does its noise not go right through my 
head like a nail?” 

It was then that I realized that damage had been 
done to his brain by the cowardly attack of the 
chief. 

“Bwana,” he said, “can I go somewhere away 
from the ward where the noises are not so great? 
Behold, Bwana—” his voice shook—“‘it was no joy 
to be blind, but now when it is pain to hear—” 
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he shook his head backwards and forwards—I put 
my arm round his shoulder and took him to the 
little hut outside the hospital grounds where we 
gave: injections to those who suffered from leprosy. 

“Come,” I said, “sit down here, and see if it is 
quieter. Behold, the roof is cool, and the noises 
here will not be so great.” 

He sank back into the chair that I had put for 
him. 

“Bwana,” said he, “it’s quieter here, and I cannot 
hear the drums.” 

Speaking very softly, I told him of the thousand 
people whom we had treated for measles, and I told 
him about the twenty-four who had come into the 
hospital through his efforts. 

“But, Bwana,” 
friend Mazengo.” 


he said, “Mazengo died, my 


“Truly,” I said, “but twenty-three others are 
living, and they would not have lived if you had 
not been there.” 

For the first time for days I saw him smile. 

“Koh, Bwana, I hadn’t thought of that.” 


“And then, Mubofu, had not Mazengo heard the 
words of God? had you not told him?” 

“Truly, Bwana, I had told him, and did he not 
talk to Jesus with me? Is not that why I miss him 
so much? Was he not my friend, did he not under- 
stand me?” 

“Mubofu, our life in this world will not be over- 
long. It may be many years, it may be days, but 
when we depart on our last great safari, behold, 
we will see our Master, and we will receive from 
Him a smile of welcome and from His mouth the 
words, ‘well done.’ ” 





“Heeee . . .” said the blind boy, as he walked 
with me back to the ward. “Bwana, there are many 
pains in life, but behold, things spring from pain 
which are worth having.” 

“Truly, my friend,” I said, “did not Jesus Him. 
self say, ‘Unless a grain of wheat falls into the 
ground and dies, it remains what it is, a single 
grain, but that if it dies, it makes a rich yield’ 
Jesus went on to say that he who holds his life 
dear destroys it, and he who makes his life of no 
account shall keep it.” 

“Yoh,” said Mubofu, “I understand that, Bwana, 
yes, now I understand why.” 

* * * 

Each morning when the people in the ward woke 
up, Mubofu would wrap his blanket round him and 
go quietly down to the hut outside the hospital wall, 
and there he would stay quietly, resting and grad- 
ually picking up. He still objected strongly to any 
noise. His head still gave him a lot of trouble, but 
one of the most encouraging things was that he had 
developed quite a considerable appetite. 

“Bwana,” he said, “indeed, perhaps when I am 
better you may be able to find work for me to do 
at the hospital, perhaps I could sweep or clean 
things.” 

“We will talk of these things when your head- 
aches are completely better.” 

“Bwana,” said the blind boy, “these days I am 
feeling very much better. Kah, I have joys, my 
heart sings. To work with God is to have joy.” 

One day after a talk with him and some of the 
children in the hospital, he walked off happily to 
his “house of quietness” as he called it and I left 
to go into the operating theater. 

Two hours later I saw Daudi coming out of the 
dispensary. 

“Go and bring Mubofu back, it’s time that we 
collected him; it’s quite dark now.” 

“He generally comes back himself before now, 
Bwana.” 

A quarter of an hour later Daudi was at my door, 
breathless. “Bwana,” he said, “there is no sign of 
Mubofu. He is not in his hut—behold, we have 
searched all round near the hospital, there is no 
sign of him, but in the sand near the hut are the 
footprints of a man, they are deep in the ground. 
It would seem that he had a burden on his back. 
Bwana, I think that Chikoti has struck again.” 

TO BE CONCLUDED. 
Copyright by Paternoster Press—used by permission. 
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1 have been fold that the resurrection of Jesus Christ is one of the 
best-attested facts in ancient history. Can you give me the evidence 
behind this statement? (New Jersey) 


Ta FOLLOWING MAIN EVIDENCES ‘witness to the 
truth of the resurrection: 


1. THE CHRISTIAN Book 


Let us disregard for a moment any divine factor 
in the Bible’s writing, and consider the New Testa- 
ment only as a historical record. Every book must 
have a rational explanation, whether it is written 
in the first or twentieth century. For example, if 
one denies the invasion of Gaul by the Romans he 
must explain the existence of Caesar’s Gallic Wars. 
Every writer, whether Caesar or Dickens or Tolstoi, 
pre-supposes certain basic historical assumptions 
which he does not bother to prove. They are basic 
to all he writes. 


The twenty-seven books of the New Testament (a 
literature which even rabid critics of Christianity 
usually admit as written during the lifetime of 
Jesus’ contemporaries) have one basic assumption: 
that Jesus Christ arose from the dead. Not one 
writer sets out to prove this; all simply accept it 
as a fact which is known to be true. Even St. Paul 
does not argue for the truth of the resurrection in 
I Corinthians 15. Instead he is arguing that the 
Corinthian Gnostics are wrong in denying that the 
Christians would have life after death, since it was 
acertain fact that Jesus Christ arose from the dead. 
Incidental to the argument he lists those who saw 
Jesus after he arose. 


2. THE CHRISTIAN MOVEMENT 


Christianity did not have its origin in the dim 
recesses of the past. Non-Christian historians date 
the beginning of the Christian movement in a par- 
ticular century, during a particular decade; many 
would even place its beginning on a particular day 
(Pentecost). Jesus’ disciples preached in Jerusalem 
less than two months after He died on a cross, and 
three thousand people believed them when they said 
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that Jesus Christ arose from the dead. This was 
the same city, these were the same people who saw 
Him die. The consistent message of the early Chris- 
tians was that Jesus Christ arose from the dead. 
The person who denies the resurrection must have 
another explanation of the rise and spread of Chris- 
tianity. 


3. THe CuristTiAN Day 


Every holiday must have a rational explanation. 
The one who would deny the signing of the Decla- 
ration of Independence must explain July 4th. The 
one who would deny the fact of the resurrection 
must explain not only Easter, but far more difficult, 
the celebration of the first day of the week as the 
Christian holy day. The change from the seventh 
day to the first day was an epochal one. The ex- 
planation given is that Jesus Christ arose from the 
dead on the first day of the week. Centuries bear 
witness to initial and continuing conviction of this 
fact. 


Other telling evidence exists, such as the psy- 
chological change in the disciples from despair to 
conviction; the transparent statement (which would 
not be admitted in any court) of Matthew 28:13; 
the question where the body of Jesus was on the 
Day of Pentecost if He did not arise. 


However, on Easter morning the Christian’s mind 
is not on cold evidence: we know that Jesus Christ 
died for our sins and arose from the dead because 
of a daily, living fellowship with Him. END 


* In this column, questions of Christian students 
on any matter of interest — doctrine, Christian 
living, classroom or textbook questions, personal 
problems — will be answered by qualified men. 
Address questions to Editor, “Since You Asked,” 
1444 North Astor, Chicago 10, Tl. 
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By EARL ROE 





The three-to-one ratio 
of women in missions is pre 


sented in a startling report 
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the Kurku Indian women 


Pou OUR HUSBANDS, 
say to missionaries. “We cannot understand these 
things. We are women and are stupid. These 
things are for men.” 


Because these aboriginal women in central India 
are told they can never know anything, their men- 
folk must be reached first with the gospel. Five 
girls work with this tribe, but women missionaries 
cannot work with Kurku men. There is at present 
no man on their field and none to go. 

When Miss Beryl Girard, one of the five, was 
home on furlough, her friends said, “You are do- 
ing a man’s job.” But Miss Girard replied, “In 
India no woman can do a man’s job. I can do 
only a woman’s job.” 


THE SITUATION 
Stories like this are typical of reports from the 
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mission field. Men are not answering the call to 
foreign mission service. This is true whether the 
supply of manpower is contrasted to the need or 
to the numbers of women meeting that need. 

“Here am I, Lord. Send my sister!” is no longer 
the joke it once was. Christ’s great commission 
“go ye into all the world” was first received by 
twelve men. It is now being carried out by women, 
not men — and according to a survey of mission 
boards at the ratio of three to one. 

Some time ago questionnaires were mailed to 
more than fifty mission boards asking about the 
ratio of men to women. Of the thirty which re- 
plied, sixteen had sent 1121] missionaries within 
five years: 351 couples, 86 single men, and 333 
single women. The ration of single men to the 
single women was one to four. Even the total of 
husbands and single men represented only thirty- 
nine per cent of the 1121 missionaries sent. 

The late Dr. Samuel M. Zwemer stated, “I am 
fully convinced that we have for the past decade 
faced the ‘feminization of the missionary enter- 
prise.’ ” 


THE MEN 

Some boards pointed out that the men’s failure 
to respond was often caused by a confusion as to 
what constituted a “call” to the field. Mr. Ford L. 
Canfield, then candidate secretary of the China In- 
land Mission, wrote, “In the absence of any ex- 
perience that they could regard as a missionary 
call, they have considered the matter closed as far 
as they were concerned.” 


“The commands are to all,” he continued, “and 
only after they and the needs have been honestly 
faced can one say, ‘I have not had a call.’” Mr. 
Canfield decried the attitude that an exemption 
from the commands is to be expected rather than 
a call to obey them. 


Many boards felt that the primary factor in- 
volved was that men were not willing to forego 
material considerations for God. As Mr. H. G. 
Rodine of the Evangelical Free Church of America 
put it, “The men are not sufficiently spiritually- 
minded to be willing to pay the price.” 

“The men seem to be more unwilling to step out 
on faith,” comments Miss Virginia Miller, secre- 
tary of Gospel Recordings, Inc.; “. . . it is harder 
for them to believe God for the supply of material 
needs.” 


Mr. W. H. W. Paget of the Ceylon and India 








WALKER OF TIRUNELVELI: 





“The Master has an indisputable right to do with us just what he will. It is walk- 
ing by faith every day; one cannot see ahead. But doubtless He has provided some 


better thing for us, which we know not of.” 


General Mission and Mr. Robert R. Dawson of the 
Mexican Indian Mission also pointed out that 
trained men found more openings for the Lord’s 
work at home in pastorates, assistant-pastor posts, 
Sunday school work, etc. 

“There is a bit of fallacious reasoning that if a 
man has an exceptional talent as a preacher, or 
teacher, or song leader, he is throwing his talent 
away if he goes to a foreign field,” wrote Mr. Ver- 
non Mortenson of the Evangelical Alliance Mission. 

Another missionary leader stated, “The norm of 
service for young men is generally regarded as 
taking a pastorate and settling down to a comfort- 
able married life here at home.” 

Mission boards were in accord in denouncing 
the church for delegating the missionary job to 
women’s societies. The Japan Gospel Fellowship 
said, “Most churches have women’s missionary so- 
cieties. Thus the interest for missions centers 
among women. Missionary prayer meetings are 
attended and conducted by women. Missionary 
giving is largely by women. This leads to going 
by women.” 

“Every church should be a missionary society. 
Every member of the church should be given a mis- 
sionary vision,” they concluded. 

Mr. Vincent Brushwyler of the Conservative Bap- 
tist Foreign Missionary Society made the same cam- 
ment in emphasizing the need for an “all-church 
missionary fellowship.” 

In his experience as a college teacher and pastor 
in the capital of Russia, Mr. I. V. Neprash, director 
of Russian Missionary Service, found that the men 
predominated in the work there. He explained this 
reversal of the norm in this way: “It cost, and 
cost plenty, to be a Christian. The men understood 
that it was a manly job. If the missionary work 
were presented in the same way, I am sure they 
would line up even more than for baseball.” 

One board secretary mentioned the problem of 
parents who encourage their sons to stay home to 
enter professions rather than missions. 


THE WOMEN 
Why the same appeal of the church should bring 
generous response on the part of women, particu- 
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— FROM A LETTER WRITTEN FROM INDIA 





larly single women, was a problem the boards at- 
tempted to analyze and answer. There was no one 
pat statement that would sum up the entire situa. 
tion, but several representatives voiced similar con. 
clusions. 

Over and over again, both men and women board 
representatives declared response, devotion, spiritu- 
ality, and self-sacrifice to be more inherent in the 
makeup of a woman. 

“Men are less devout than women,” one said 
flatly. 

A representative of the Gospel Missionary Union 
remarked that “there has always been a greater re- 
sponse to the gospel and Christian service on the 
part of women than of men.” 

Miss Catherine R. Smith, secretary of American 
European Fellowship, declared, “There is within a 
woman a certain kind of call to self-sacrifice, which 
a man perhaps does not feel in the same way.” 

Others echoed the same thought: psychologically, 
the emotional and spiritual makeup of a woman 
was more easily stirred, more easily challenged than 
a man’s, even though hardship and deprivation 
were involved. “They are more willing to make sac: 
rifices,” was the opinion of Mr. H. E. Rodine. 

Another leader was even more terse in his reply: 
“They seem much more ready to hear the call for 
foreign work even at the cost of leaving a ‘boy 
friend’ at home who refuses to go.” 

Many women serving on the field today are un- 
married because they put foreign service ahead of 
the natural desire for homelife. And other single 
women, though perhaps without immediate offers 
of marriage, deliberately chose to ruin their own 
prospects for matrimony by going to a foreign 
land. Many boards felt there was not a similiar 
willingness on the part of men. 

On the other hand, in fairness to the men and 
yet not excusing them, they felt the man with a 
family had a definite problem. Even though willing 
to make sacrifices or even sacrifice himself, he felt 
reluctant to commit his family. The challenge could 
be met more easily by the single woman with less 
strong ties, who could “pull up stakes” overnight. 


The Board of National Missions of the Presby- 
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terian Church, U.S.A., voiced its awareness of this 
psychological-economic dilemma. “The reason we 
are unable to attract all of the type of leaders we 
want is fundamentally economic—a young man 
with a growing family simply cannot afford to ask 
his family to live on the inadequate mission salary.” 

But other factors complicate the picture. 

One basic one is presented by the prospects of 
great service and opportunity abroad for the Chris- 
tian woman looking for a vocation as contrasted 
with the lesser number of opportunities for full- 
time Christian service (so-called) in the homeland. 

It was pointed out that the openings for the 
Lord’s work at home are those available primarily 
tomen. There is not the same extensive opportun- 
ity on this side of the ocean for the trained Chris- 
tian woman, unless she considers another vocation, 
whereas overseas, the scope for a single worker is 
unlimited. “Often they are in complete charge of 
a district which might not be the case if working 


at home,” Mr. W. H. W. Paget said. 


THE CAUSE 

At whose doorstep can we lay the blame for the 
present situation of missions? The church, the 
home, and the individual Christian all came under 
fire from the boards, some representatives leveling 


their guns at all three. 


“The church is at fault,” one man stated, “for 
not holding up the foreign missionary enterprise 
as the great outstanding reason for the church’s 
existence. Too often foreign missions are regarded 
as a sort of side line.” 

“Parents are unscriptural in their attitudes,” he 
continued, “if they are unwilling to see their chil- 
dren go to the foreign field or if they think them 
too good for mission work.” 

He also wrote that much fault often lies with 
the individual—referring to those who say they are 
willing to do anything for God but make the reser- 
vation that they do not intend to go to the mission 
field. 

Other missionary leaders marked the church and 
the home as the chief offenders: “The church and 
the home are at fault. The Christian individual 
has been pretty much shaped by them, and his de- 
ficiencies should have been cured by them.” 

The church alone received the brunt of the 
charges from other groups of mission authorities. 
One recommended a missions educational program 
among the children and young people. 
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Another attributed the fault of the church to the 
pastor, stated that “a missionary-minded pastor 
usually makes for a missionary-minded church. If 
the missionary spirit permeates the church it will 
affect the homes as well as the individuals. Where 
the opposite is the case, the results will also be 
accordingly.” 

Still other mission officers agreed that the fault 
was the “failure of the individual to obey the last 
and great commission to go into all the world and 
preach the gospel.” 


THE CONSEQUENCES 

Opinion was unanimous that the “manless” situ- 
ation slows down missionary progress. 

A possible consequence could be — politically 
speaking — the closing of opened doors. In this 
regard, Miss Virginia Miller pointed out that “it 
could mean the cessation of missionary activities 
in places where the governments require stations 
to be manned.” 

The Japan Gospel Fellowship lists four effects 
of a feminized missionary effort: “Not enough 
men (1) to go into inaccessible places with the gos- 
pel, (2) to organize churches on the mission field, 
(3) to organize training schools for native Chris- 
tians, and (4) to present the missionary challenge 
to the churches at home.” 


THE SOLUTION 

What do these missionary leaders recommend as 
a solution? Men’s missionary societies and _all- 
church mission societies! Mr. Oswald Smith’s 
church was cited as an example of a great mission- 
ary church. In this Toronto, Canada, church the 
emphasis is that every member of the church be 
a member of the missionary society. Mr. Smith 
will not have a women’s missionary society in his 
pastorate. 

Mr. Paget of the Ceylon and India Mission 
makes an additional recommendation that the 
Christian public — particularly parents — be edu- 
cated to missions through religious magazines. 

Mr. R. E. Thompson of the Far Eastern Gospel 
Crusade recommends concentrating on the church 
people young enough themselves to do something 
about missions. “Teach them missions and teach 
them to work for and give to missions,” he exhorts. 
Churches can develop the mission interest of the 
young people through study groups and practical 
work-parties in addition to using mission literature, 
missionary conference and prayer groups, he feels. 
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Finances also came under discussion. “We re- 
member,” wrote the personnel secretary of a board 
with financial problems, “that it costs just as much 
to support a single girl on the field as it does a 
man, and there are many things that men are able 
to do in connection with our pioneer work which 


single women are not able to acccmplish.” 
According to another organization, “Real mis- 
sionary activities are greatly hampered by the 
present policy of many churches who strongly stress 
[that thithes] be brought to the ‘storehouse’ [i.e. the 
church treasury] by which missionary-minded 


Christians lose their personal contact with missions 
and missionaries.” 

A woman executive asked, “Dare I add, pay the 
men missionaries a salary on which they can sup: 
port themselves and their families?” 

A cry for spiritual awakening within the church 
was the heart of many replies. Missions must be 
given rightful place and emphasis. We must pray 
for a revival in the church and find in the Bible 
the Lord’s own program of missions. We must get 
back to His last command: “Go ye into all the 
world... .” END 
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RELATIVISM VS. REALISM 
(Continued from page 15) 


We see this everywhere we turn. The new is 
better than the old, the new model than the model 
of last year, the new edition than the former one, 
the new morality than the old. We are all affected 
by it unconsciously, and the end result is to lower 
public resistance to change and leave the way open 
for the most revolutionary (and often ill-conceived 
and untried) ideas to gain a ready hearing. Old 
virtues are denied value simply because they are 
old, and the new is valuable simply because it is 
new. And by a process of reverse reasoning the 
more novel and more sensational a thing is, the 
more valuable it is thought to be. 

But actually this readiness to accept new ideas 
which now characterizes Western culture is not 
innate. It is of recent growth. Prior to the gen- 
eral acceptance of Darwinism and its implications, 
the Western World was far more reluctant to throw 
away old values for new ones. The history of the 
reception accorded to almost every basic invention 
until comparatively recent times is evidence of this. 
In the New Testament the true picture of man’s 
teal nature is revealed in the story of the new wine 
and the old. 

George Herbert Mead considered that one of the 
unique features of man was his ability to delay 
decisions. It is an undoubtedly saving virtue to 


_ have the ability to wait, to delay judgment, to think 


before acting. It is intended to guard man against 
snap judgments, indeed against this very thing— 
being deceived by novelty. But now the spirit of 
the times is one which is impatient with delays. 
We are far more time-conscious, because we have 
become “‘change-conscious.” 

Moreover it robs us of the power to wonder. 
Because transformation is a kind of “fate,” it ceases 
to strike us for what it is. Everything is changing, 
and there is nothing extraordinary about it. Thus 
the miracle of human birth is no miracle at all— 


| itis simply “nature,” and the miracle of the acorn 


which becomes the oak is nothing at all, it is simply 
“evolution.” The word appears to explain what in 
teality it merely conceals. And thus the child’s 
ability to wonder is unfed, and the man who grows 
out of the child seeks artificial means to exercise 


this essential and necessary human faculty. We 


manufacture things to wonder at and thus transfer 
an essential part of our complex nature from en- 
gagement in the works of God to the works of man. 
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And lastly, we come to relativism. Evolution 
gave birth not only to the legitimate child of biol- 
ogy, but to a Frankenstein “relativism,” which re- 
duces man to a spiritual mediocrity in which all 
convictions cease and faith loses its cutting edge 
altogether. But the need for convictions is essen- 
tial, for they supply a very necessary stimulation 
to life, without which life is colorless and unex- 
citing. Failing the presence of genuine convictions, 
we turn to synthetic stimulation, speed, rhythmic 
music, danger enjoyed by proxy in watching fast 
games, intoxication, and devotion to man-made 
“causes.” Thus we become the prey to party cries, 
national frenzy, and mass hysteria of various kinds 
often entirely without foundation but engineered 
by unscrupulous men to achieve an end. And as 
Edmund Sinnott so wisely pointed out, “Without 
convictions men and nations suffer in competition 
with others who have more spiritual motive power. 
. .. Unless we can resolve the dilemma of keeping 
the human spirit free and at the same time restor- 
ing to it the certainty that it has laid hold of some 
great truths about the way men ought to live to- 
gether, the future of democracy is dark indeed.” 

The attempt which is being made in some quar- 
ters to make evolution a “conviction” shows to 
what extent we have lost contact with truth. Mean- 
while thousands of students enter university and 
live so completely in the atmosphere which evolu- 
tionary thinking has created that they are almost 
totally unaware of the blighting effect it has in 
dulling a man’s perception of his own spiritual 
nature and need. 


If man is really a special creature of God, the 
mere denial of the fact and the claim that he is 
simply a unique animal will not change his real 
nature. But it can have a profound effect on so- 
ciety. For when this premise is adopted with whole- 
heartedness, certain moral and intellectual conclu- 
sions are bound to follow which, though perceived 
at first only by the intellectuals, soon seep down 
into the shallower thinking of those who uncon- 
sciously draw their leads from them, and thus a 


peculiarly dangerous (because untrue) temper — 
all the more dangerous because the untruth of it 


is not suspected—comes in time to characterize the 
whole society. Thenceforth patterns of thought cap- 


ture and mislead thousands of people which are 
entirely detrimental to their real well being, a dis- 
(Continued on page 31, column 2) 
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letters from our readers 





UNREASONABLE FACSIMILE 

The January, 1953, issue of His caught my eye 
today and I was shocked to see Eustace Haydon, 
arch-humanist, featured there. And to read on the 
inside that his picture, with Shailer Mathews, Dean 
of the Modernism School, looking with stern pro- 
priety over his shoulder, has been printed as a 
tribute to the faculty sponsors of IvcF groups! 


Poor Eustace! Alas, that he should come to this, 
to be used as symbolic of faculty sponsorship of 
that which he has fought for seven decades! Poor 
readers of His, that they should be deluded into 
thinking that such a fine looking group is anything 
but wretched humanists! Why, they probably think 
that the portrait looking over his shoulder is Moody 
himself! 


For shame, sirs. No integrity? After all, if His 
rejects the RSV because of its pre-suppositions, in- 
tegrity demands that frontispieces be treated with 
equal honesty! 


Chicago, Illinois EDGAR W. MILLS 

Chicago U. gave His permission to use the picture, not 
to compromise Professor Haydon. Incidentally, not all 
sponsors of IvcF groups are Biblical Christians. Some uni- 
versities and colleges require every student organization to 
have a sponsor. If no Biblical Christian is on the faculty, 
or if there is one but he is unwilling to align himself with 
' the student witness, another sponsor must be found. In 
such a case the outstanding liberal (in the true sense) 
makes the best sponsor.—eb. 


CURTAIN CALL 


Many of us in the Navigators agree heartily with 
the idea you endeavor to bring out in the editorial 
[The Show Must Go On). Certainly there is far too 
much publicity given many who have a bad past 
and go on into the Lord’s work without any train- 
ing while they are still babes. Some of them haven’t 
even been proven in the slightest. 





However, there is a weak spot or two. It looks 
like a dirty crack taken especially at a certain one 
of these men who happens to be a personal friend 
of mine. I have had close association with Jim 
Vaus since about three months after his conversion, 
It began when he came to my office to ask my for. 
giveness for a wrong done me ten years previously, 
At that time I found him going to a small church, 
taking five hours every night to go to a prayer 
meeting in advance to a couple weeks of meetings 
he was holding. He spent five hours getting there 
and back because he had no car. He had sold his 
car and given the money back to the people from 
whom he had stolen it. I found out also that much 
of his furniture, television set and a lot of the fine 
things he had purchased during his career in crime 
had been sold and now he and his wife were living 
in a barren home. I checked and double checked 
these things. Jim began to get into the Word and 
the. contact I have had with him since has been a 
joyful one indeed. 


Los Angeles, Cal. DAWSON E. TROTMAN 


Before Jim Vaus came to Houghton College last 
winter, I was very much prejudiced against him, 
for it was right after the spontaneous revival the 
Lord had given, and I hated the thought of clap. 
trap such as that suggested by his use of electronic 
equipment. But he was certainly God’s man in 
Houghton for that hour. 


All but one chapel talk and one church service 
were simple Bible expositions, illustrated, to be 
sure, with the Lord’s dealings with him, but with 
no glorifying of his former connections. 


Houghton, N. Y. [DR.] JOSEPHINE RICKARD 


His did not intend to single Jim Vaus out, but was con- 
cerned with the general condition of evangelism today. The 
editor has heard Jim Vaus and commends his sincere, Bib- 


lical message. We count him a friend of Inter-Varsity.—tD. 


Having just read the January number of His! 
feel prompted to tell you that I think it is most 
helpful and effective. It has information and in- 
spiration—and says some things that need to be 
said (and are often evaded) and says them plainly 
and well. 


Chicago, Ill. [DR.] HAROLD L. LUNDQUIST 
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By CLAUDI} 
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ce . POSITION OF CANTOR—or musical director— 
was open at the St. Thomaskirche in the university 
town of Leipzig. After two other organists had 
rejected the post, Johann Sebastian Bach applied. 
He was asked for some assurance that he could 


“maintain the music.” What, for instance, could 
he offer for the coming Good Friday service? Bach 
answered this by immediately composing his mag- 
nificent St. John Passion. 

It had been after prayerful deliberation that Bach 
had decided to try for this position of cantor. In 
Cothen he was in secular employment which he dis- 
liked; and besides, he couldn’t there procure the 
university education that he wanted for his grow- 
ing boys. Furthermore, he longed to be back at 
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an organ and lamented his virtual severance from 
church music. This was his opportunity to make a 
change. And the St. John Passion ably demon- 
strated his fitness in the field of church music. 

In producing his St. John Passion, Bach was re- 
vitalizing a tradition of worship rooted in Christian 
antiquity. The early church had dramatized the 
chief events connected with the Christian religion 
for the edification of their unlettered people. The 
passion narratives were appropriately dramatized 
on Good Friday. At first, these passion plays were 
quite simply done; but by the time of Bach, they 
had become intricate musical dramas without act- 
ing—the text and music alone depicting the story. 

In writing the text, Bach was hard put, as were 


29 








his composer-colleagues, to find a poet who under- 
stood the problems of Biblical drama. Finally, 
Bach himself prepared the text for the St. John 
Passion from the eighteenth and nineteenth chap- 
ters of the gospel according to St. John with addi- 
tional material by the poet, Barthold Hinrich 
Brockes, who was the best librettist available. 

The various participants in the drama include 
the Evangelist (the narrator of the text), the in- 
dividual characters, the groups and crowds, and 
the commentators on the story. The central figure 
of the tragedy, Christ, is in Himself not dramatized. 
Throughout the Passion He reigns with divine poise 
and calm. This supernatural calmness is opposed 
by a relentless, passionate world beholding the suf- 
ferings and death of our Lord. 

From the very beginning, the Passion has a 
strong feeling for climax; particularly dramatic are 
some of its sweeping choruses, which move with a 
relentless drive. The blatant noise of the crowd as 
they sing “Crucify! Crucify!” and the brutality 
of the soldiers is rendered with choral exclama- 
tions of tremendous force—yet, in contrast, Christ 
never changes His abstract, divine calm. The sharp- 
ness and intensity of this contrast creates the highly 
dramatic atmosphere. 


Bach also frequently uses descriptive musical 
patterns to create atmosphere in the Passion. For 
example, the word ascend is usually accompanied 
by a series of ascending notes; the word fall is 
accompanied by a large skip downward. The rend- 
ing of the veil in the temple is pictured by scale 
runs. The idea of following is made evident by 
parts closely following one another in canon or 
round form. Vivid examples of musical description 
are the tortured climatic line of the Evangelist as 
he tells how Peter “wept bitterly,” and the whip- 
like rhythm of the passage that tells about the 
scourging of Jesus. This close bond between the 
message and the music illustrates the words and 
adds greater depth to their expression. Whereas 
“other composers could harmonize the melody only, 
Bach’s music at the same time reproduces the text” 
summarizes Schweitzer. 

A great number of chorales (hymn tunes) are 
sung throughout the Passion. Unlike Handel and 
other composers, who made little use of the superb 
treasures of chorale-melody, Bach made the chorale 
the foundation of his work. The chorale’s signifi- 
cance is that it involves us, the listeners, in the 
Passion-drama and we become spectators of that 





momentous event —the crucifixion and death of 
Jesus Christ, the Redeemer of mankind. Typical 
to such a chorale are the words: 
“Jesus, Thou who knewest death, 
Livest now forever. 
When I yield my dying breath, 
Vain is my endeavor 
If it to Thee is not turned, 
O my dearest Master! 
My redemption Thou hast earned 
By Thine own disaster.” 

In preparation for writing this masterpiece, Bach 
at fifteen had resolved to devote his life to making 
music for God and the Lutheran church. Almost 
all of his musical works were to be composed for 
church use. The “S.D.G.” (Soli Deo Gloria or “To 
God alone be praise”) and “J.J.” (Jesu Juva or 
“Help me, Jesus!”) with which Bach garnished his 
musical compositions is the heart cry that runs 
through his work, for music was an act of worship 
with Bach. “It was always the simplest and most 
fundamental of Christian beliefs that inspired Bach 
to the fullest outpouring of his genius—the pas- 
sion of the Saviour . . . the realization of human 
dependence upon a mightier Power . . . the sor- 
rows of the mother who wept at the feet of a Son 
crucified,” states Charles O’Connell in the Victor 
Book of the Symphony. Schweitzer amplifies this 
by stating that “with Bach the Passion was the 
most profound experience of the Christian soul, 
a proof and exercise of Christian faith.” 

The original text of the Passion was, of course, 
written in German and the music was attuned to 
the rhythm and accentuation of German speech. 
But this mighty religious work was written for the 
furtherance of the gospel, and to get the full im- 
pact of the message it is best to hear it in one’s 
own language. Not too long ago RCA Victor re- 
leased the first complete recording of the St. John 
Passion ever made in English. This recording was 
well received by the music critics. The text departs 
from the King James Version wording only where 
it seems unavoidable, and the changes that are 
made are very slight. 

Such recordings are often found at the school 
library or record room. Make the most of them. 
This is music at its best linked with the Passion 
narrative. What could be more appropriate, espe 
cially for the days before Easter? Here is found 
the music of one of the greatest of all composers— 
and he is a Christian composer—and the Word of 
God that gave the inspiration for it all. END 
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FROM THE INTER-VARSITY 


Review Shelf 


THE THREE-FOLD SECRET of the Holy Spirit by James H. 
McConkey, published by Silver Publishing Co., 423 Besse- 
mer Bldg., Pittsburgh 22, Pa., 1897. Paper-covered; 123 
pages. 


At a recent senior staff meeting of 1vcF the ques- 
tion was asked, “What book on the Holy Spirit 
would you recommend to students?” Several re- 
plied immediately, “The Three-Fold Secret.” 


William Borden (Borden of Yale, ’09) was influ- 
enced by this book, carrying it with him constantly 
during days of missionary recruiting in eastern 
colleges just prior to his departure for Egypt. One 
sentence which he marked was this: “The supreme 
human condition of the fulness of the Spirit is a 
life wholly surrendered to God to do His will.” 


Such a book is not to be trifled with. Those who 
read it because of their longing for a holy life will 
surely hear God speak. Those who read it to learn 
more doctrine will surely be disappointed. 


By writing to the address given above anyone 
may secure a copy without charge. 


THE RSV GOSPEL OF JOHN, New York: American Bible 
Society. The type is quite clear and the cover (picture of 
a shepherd) is in color. Price 3¢. 


Also published by the American Bible Society is 
the Gospel of Luke (entitled Good News), in a 
large, magazine-type edition with photographic 
illustrations and maps. This Gospel is available in 
German, Japanese, Spanish, and Korean. It is un- 
fortunate that this Protestant Bible Society has in- 
cluded two photographs (one of a group of men 
carrying a wooden cross in a Roman Catholic cere- 
mony, the other of a large group of clergy entering 
an obviously Eastern Orthodox cathedral) in con- 
nection with the Passion account. Price, 8¢. JTB 
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THE NEW WORLD-VIEW 
(Continued from page 27) 
covery which is often made only after it has be- 
come too late to stem the tide of self-destruction. 
But when a Christian has once made the hazard 
of faith in the promise of God’s sufficiency and 
found his faith confirmed at every point where it 
was tested in sincerity, he is filled with the inde- 
scribable joy of a man who has made a great dis- 
covery, has touched the very center of things, has 
indeed found reality. As David Adeney has so well 
said, “Christianity avoids two great deceptions— 
materialism and idealism.” Christianity is realism, 
but its realism is not demonstrable except by per- 
sonal experiment. And those who make the ex- 
periment without reservations find in Jesus Christ 
not merely a personal Saviour who can deal with 
all their sin, but One in whom are hid also all the 
treasures of wisdom and knowledge. 


Neither the individual, nor the world has any 
other Saviour. END 
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Poor Mary! Did you dream when He was new that now 
From that dear face the Father's face would turn, or how? 


Fantastic thought—that pure, unfettered Life should hang 
And bleed while this, th’ excited, yowling mob, rants 
Blaspheming! Torches, jeers and stenches foul harangue 
Thy innocence and sear my soul as rage supplants 

My fear. Oh naked, tortured shame! It’s foolish, Lord, 
This ignominy; save Thyself, for warlike hosts 

Stand ready at Thy call—a sigh, a whispered word, 

And all would end, Thy Father's kiss, and these were ghosts 
But dreamed of. Or what other paschal lamb endured 
Such wicked glee or had less cause to die? “Come down!” 
Cries justice. “Be Messiah!” Surely hands that cured 


The many could . . . but what's that cloud beneath the crown? 


That look—it seems that once before it said, “Behind 

Me, Satan.” Oh forgive me, Lord, for what I ought 

To see is veiled somehow. Could our salvation bind 

Thee there? And eouldst Thou so hate sin? Fantastic thought! 


os! Did you dream when He was new that now 
? Father's face would turn, or how? 
—Ricuarp FouLKES 
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through the Bible in five years . a daily devotional guide for your Quiet Time 


ESDAY, APRIL 1 


cE 4:31-44 (1) Vv. 31-37. What im- 
ion did Jesus make on the people in 
Nhe synagogue? What two things produced 
his impression? (2) How did the demons 
e their presence known? Why do you 

ink they did this? Notice that Jesus 
early knew when the trouble was demon 
ession (vv. 35, 40) or sickness (v. 40) 

t well intended ignorance (vv. 42, 43). 
ehandled these differently. His disciples 
iso recognized demons (Acts 8:4-8). Why 
we so slow to do so? (3) Cp. wv. 35 

id 41 with Matt. 16:16, 17. In both cases 
he same truth was expressed. How do 
account for the difference in Christ’s 
eeptance of the confession made? (4) 
you ever found your daily schedule 

p full of meetings, personal work, people 
made constant demands that prayer is 
eezed out? Read 40-42 and see how 
ist dealt with this matter. What indi- 

ts that He knew how to use His time? 
your morning time alone with God do 


seek God’s will for the use of your 
? 


ISDAY, APRIL 2 


6 5:1-11 If you want to get the most 
this passage, take a pencil and write 
incident in your own words from 
on’s viewpoint. Imagine you are Simon 

ling your wife what has happened and 

y you are going to change your job. 
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 5:12-26 (1) Vv. 12-14. What evi- 
ced the faith of the leper? What was 
Sdoubt? How did Jesus dispel it? What 
Jesus do to insure a full answer to the 
's prayer by restoring him to society 
in and whole? (2) Vv. 15, 16. Do we 
a much at times of success and pop- 
as in times of loneliness and de- 
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feat? Cp. wv. 15, 16; 4:42. (3) Notice 
the people sitting by (v. 17). What issue 
did Jesus raise in their minds (vv. 18-26) ? 
Why do you think He did this? Notice 
in v. 14 He was not interested in a testi- 
mony from the leper. In this incident He 
is. He only knows when it is right to speak 
and when to keep quiet. Are you willing 
to do either and are you trusting Him to 
lead you? (4) What do you find here to 
encourage you in your efforts to bring peo- 
ple to Jesus for forgiveness? 


SATURDAY, APRIL 4 


LUKE 5:27-6:11 (1) Vv. 5:27-32. Find two 
points in Levi’s example which you could 
follow. (2) The word “why” occurs three 
times in this portion introducing three 
grounds of offense which His critics found 
in Jesus’ conduct. What are they, and how 
do Jesus’ answers reveal the principles on 
which he acted? 
which Jesus brought raises three questions: 
a) Can it be combined with the old? b) 
Who are the kind of men to whom the 
new can be entrusted? c) What will be 
the reaction of those who are accustomed 
to the old on hearing the new? How are 
these questions answered in the three short 
parables of vv. 36-39? (4) What corre- 
sponds today to the “old” religious forms 
and rituals which cannot be combined with 
the “new” life of the Spirit (II Tim. 3:5) ? 
What kind of man could be compared to 
an old wineskin that cannot expand to ac- 
commodate new wine? (5) Notice how 
the incident in 6:1-11 illustrates all of the 
above teaching. 


(3) The new revelation 


SUNDAY, APRIL 5 


LUKE 6:12-38 (1) Vv. 12-16. How did the 
Lord show the tremendous sense of respon- 
sibility He had when He chose those to take 
the leadership from among His disciples? 


THIS MORNE Ts 


Do you “continue in prayer to God” before 
electing officers for your I.V. chapter or 
church group? (2) Vv. 17-26. Describe the 
present condition of those who are blessed. 
Describe the 
future condition of each. As a Christian 
do you honestly believe this? Do you feel 


Of those who are woeful. 


blessed when you weep, and woeful when 
(3) Vv. 27-31. 


What specific action is commanded? Think 


men speak well of you? 


through what each means to you. (4) Vv. 
32-36. What are to be the marked differ- 
ences between sinners and believers? What 
are to be the motives? (5) What are the 
commands and what reasons are given for 
them in wv. 37, 38? (6) What changes in 
your present attitudes and daily living do 
you plan to make? 


MONDAY, APRIL 6 


LUKE 6:39-49 (1) Vv. 39-42. Does this pas- 
sage teach that you have to be free from 
faults before you can help others? What 
does it teach is required? (2) Sum up in 
your own words the teaching in wv. 43-45 
and explain it until it is clear to someone 
(3) 


From vv. 46-49 answer the man who main- 


who never before heard the truth. 


tains he believes in Christ and is born 
again, but from day to day never stops to 
consider whether he is obedient to the 
teachings in this chapter. 


TUESDAY, APRIL 7 


LUKE 7:1-17 (1) Vv. 1-10. What did the 
centurion recognize in the Lord Jesus? 
How did he make this clear? Why was 
his faith said to have been great? Find 
something which reveals the heart attitude 
of the man in whom great faith dwelled. 
Did his faith rest in the worthiness attrib- 
uted to him by others (v. 4)? In what 
did it rest (v. 7)? Get a complete con- 
trast of this man’s estimate of himself with 
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his estimate of Jesus. Does your faith in 
the words and authority of Jesus bring 
changes in the lives of others (cp. v. 10)? 
(2) Vv. 11-17. Imagine yourself a mem- 
ber of the funeral procession. Visualize 
just what took place as you meet the great 
procession Jesus was leading (v. 11). You 
are one of the people who spread the report 
(v. 17). What would you tell them? How 
would you answer the inevitable question, 
“How did He do it?” (3) Put into words 
what it means to you that Christ has raised 
you from the dead (John 5:24, 25). What 
is your answer to another’s question: “How 


did He do it?” 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 8 


LUKE 7:18-35 (1) What exactly was the 
doubt in John’s mind? Do you find a clue 
to his perplexity in 3:16, 17? Observe how 
our Lord took him back to the Scriptures 
(see vv. 21-23 and cp. Isa. 8:14, 15; 61:1). 
What proof is more effective than argu- 
ment in convincing men of the truth who 
Christ is? Is such proof being offered stu- 
dents on my campus? (2) What did the 
Pharisees’ refusal to be baptized by John 
reveal (v. 30)? How did He illustrate it 
in vv. 31, 32 and apply it in wv. 33, 34? 
(3) Here are two types of people: The 
honest doubter and the close minded. To 
the former He offered evidence. To the 
latter He could only point out their re- 
fusal to receive evidence. 


THURSDAY, APRIL 9 


LUKE 7:36-50 (1) Read the entire passage 
and try to visualize the scene. (2) Notice 
carefully everything said about this woman 
when she came in and describe her frame 
of mind with at least four adjectives. (3) 
Read the passage with your eye on Simon. 





EVERY MORNING ... 


Be sure to read the assigned passage 
carefully before attempting to answer 
the questions. 


After you have finished answering 
each day’s specific questions, review 
by answering these important queries: 


1. Is there any example for me to 
seek to follow by Gods help? 


2. Js there a command to be obeyed? 
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Cp. v. 30. Describe him fully. (4) If you 
had the opportunity what sin would you 
have rebuked in Simon? What did the 
Lord rebuke him for? (5) In what three 
ways did the Lord compare Simon with 
the woman? What did this do for her? 
for him? (6) How did Christ commend 
her love but make it clear that her love 
did not save her? (7) What was the ex- 
tent of foregiveness? What was its result 
to herself and to others? What can you 
learn from the Lord’s actions and attitudes 
in this incident for your own use? 


FRIDAY, APRIL 10 


LUKE 8:1-21 (1) If you had been one of 
the disciples who had left a lucrative fish- 
ing business to preach, how would you 
look upon this means of support (vv. 1-4) ? 
(2) If hearing the truth is not the key to 
spiritual understanding (v. 10), what is? 
(3) Study carefully all said about the type 
of soil which most nearly describes you. 
(4) What did Jesus say to indicate that 
others will surely know what kind of soil 
the seed entered in your heart? (5) Do 
you think the Lord Jesus would call you 
“brother” according to this teaching (vv. 
19-21; cp. John 14:21)? 


SATURDAY, APRIL 11 


LUKE 8:22-39 (1) Vv. 22-25. “Where is 
your faith?” Jesus asked. In what was the 
disciples’ faith defective? (2) Read wv. 
26, 39 and notice the different responses to 
Christ. Over what realms did He wield 
absolute authority? Cp. vv. 25, 31. What 
two significant facts are revealed in the 
attitude of the demons toward Him? Cp. 
I John 3:8; Heb. 2:14, 15. In dealing 
with men notice He did not force Himself 
where not wanted but commanded the one 


3. Is there a sin for me to avoid or 
to forsake? 

4. Is there a promise for me to 
claim; if so, what are its conditions? 

5. What does this passage teach me 
(by illustration or statement) about 
Jesus Christ, God, myself, His will for 
my life? 

6. Is there something in this pas- 
sage which should be my prayer for 
today? 





who desired Him. Consider how difficyl 
a command this was (v. 39) for a man wh 
had been dominated by devils and ha 
never exercised his will or thought ove 
his own life. Perhaps the Lord knew h 
would best learn to stand on his own fee 
alone, at home. (3) How do the Lord an 
Satan show the supreme value they place 
Man’s estimation is other 
wise (v. 37). Why? Swine had been pro 
nounced unclean by God and not to by 
eaten by His people (Lev. 11:7). 


on one man? 


SUNDAY, APRIL 12 


LUKE 8:40-56 (1) What was the attitud 
of this ruler of the Jews toward Jesus it 
the beginning? How was his faith lim 
ited? Can you think of two ways in whicl 
the incident with the woman could have 
helped increase his faith? Why do yo 
think He allowed the parents in the room’ 
Have you sought the Lord on behalf of am 
who need Him? Do you feel He has in 
cluded you and is letting you witness Hi 
work? Have you experienced delayed an 
swer? Do you feel others are being blessed 
but not the ones you want? Maybe He i 
increasing your faith. (2) What two kind: 
of touching the Lord are spoken of here! 
To what do they correspond in a spiritua 


sense? 


MONDAY, APRIL 13 


LUKE 9:1-17 (1) Vv. 1-6. In one word give 
the only equipment which the disciple: 
were given. Cp. with Acts 26:18. (2) 
How much support were they required t 
raise in advance? What attitudes were re 
quired on their part to fulfill this? Do you 
know others or expect yourself the result 
they got in v. 7? Why? (3) What word 
would you use to describe the Lord in w. 
10-172, What did He desire for the crowd 
in this v. 17 and John 6:26, 27? Wha 
do you think they learned? Has the Lord 
asked you to do something you just can! 
do? What help do you find here? 


TUESDAY, APRIL 14 


LUKE 9:18-36 (1) Vv. 8-22. According ! 
this, what are the three things Christ mos 
wants you to grasp about Him? Read 
28-36. What would Moses and Elijah wat! 
you to grasp? What does God the Father 
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want you to grasp? What does He want 
you to do (v. 35) ? What does that mean 
to you? Are you doing it? (2) Cruci- 
fxion is administered by others. It is not 
just an unpleasant burden, it is a painful 
death, Have you realized that as surely as 
Christ died for you, you are dead in Him? 
You died on the cross with Him. Do you 
respond to selfish desires like a dead per- 
on? Do you take .this cross daily (Rom. 
6:3, 6; II Cor. 5:15)? 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 15 


wke 9:37-62 (1) What kind of pain did 
Jesus suffer in v. 41 and v. 45? What did 
they know of Him in v. 20? What did they 
expect from Him after v. 27? What would 
they have concluded from the experience 
of vw. 28-38 and v. 43? Now link wv. 44, 45 
to all of this. (2) Have you ever had an 
argument with unbelievers or heard them 
speak and had the same idea as the dis- 
ciples in v. 54? Have you ever wondered 
why the Lord doesn’t do this? Why doesn’t 
He (v.55)? (3) In vour own words what 
does the Lord ask in vv. 57-62? Have you 
answered Him yet on these points? 


THURSDAY, APRIL 16 


WKE 10:1-24 (1) Read through this for 
your own impressions. (2) Read through 
to notice the “selective” element in God's 
dealings with us. Notice vv. 1, 20, 21, 22. 
Notice the power of men in the selective 
process (vv. 2, 10, 16). Do you know some 
who have not for certain received the Lord, 
but gladly receive the company of Christ- 
loving Christians? There is hope for them. 
(3) Study this missionary enterprise under 
these headings: The Lord’s purpose, meth- 
od, message and activity, conduct, result. 
Why is this such a solemn responsibility 
(w. 10-12, 16)? Cp. II Cor. 2:15, 16. 


FRIDAY, APRIL 17 


WKE 10:25-42 (1) There is a difference 
between one who says he agrees with the 
lord about salvation and one who has it. 
What is the difference? Knowledge is not 
tnough (Lev. 18:5). (2) How does the 
parable bring out the difference between 
knowledge and action? Think of yourself, 
tad I John 2:4. Do you pass this test? 
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(3) Vv. 38-42. Is the Lord against service? 
What is the point? What would He say 
to you from this? 


SATURDAY, APRIL 18 


LUKE 11:1-13 (1) The disciples never had 
to be taught to preach, but to pray. It is 
the hardest thing to learn. Are you asking 
the Lord to teach you to pray? (2) What 
specific matters does Jesus say are to be 
our concern in prayer (vv. 2-4)? (3) Have 
you ever been driven to prayer because you 
got in a discussion at midnight with a 
friend and could not answer nor help him? 
What will bring the help to your needy 
friend if your relationship to God is not 
enough (v. 8)? (4) From wv. 9-13 get 
every reason Christ gives which shows that 
asking will get results. Do you believe 
this? 


SUNDAY, APRIL 19 


LUKE 11:14-36 (1) Is the “strong man” or 
the “stronger man” in control of the pal- 
ace of your life? What light does this 
passage throw on the outcome of our own 
efforts to rid ourselves of our sin and self- 
ishness? (2) What was the state of the 
house when the unclean spirit returned? 
What could happen if your own life has 
been swept and garnished but not taken 
over and fully occupied by a new Tenant? 
(3) What was the sign of Jonah? The 
Ninevites would regard him as one who 
had almost risen from the dead. They re- 
pented at his preaching. How would the 
generation to whom Jesus preached stand 
in comparison at the judgment day, when 
they refused to repent even when He did 
actually rise from the dead? See Matt. 
12:40 and I Cor. 15:4. (4) For what rea- 
son might the “light” that is in you be 
“darkness”? What is the one way of guard- 
ing against this? 


MONDAY, APRIL 20 


LUKE 11:37-54 (1) Vv. 37-44. Following 
through with the illustration of the cup 
and the platter that the Lord used, de- 
scribe as fully as you can the “inside” and 
the “outside” of the Pharisee? Does this 
present a challenge to you? (2) What do 
these verses teach concerning the Lord’s 


“This Morning With God” follows 
the study order of “Search the 
Scriptures,” 1vcF Bible study volume. 
“Search the Scriptures” (special 
price to His subscribers $2.25) and 
“The New Bible Handbook (special 
price $3) are helpful reference 
works and may be ordered from 
1vcF in Chicago or Toronto. State 
that you are a student or give His 
subscription number (found on ad- 
dress plate) when ordering. 


Those desiring to continue the 
former plan of study may secure a 
year’s subscription to the Senior 
Notes for 90¢ by writing to the 
North American office of the Scrip- 
ture Union, 30 St. Mary St., Toronto 
5, Ontario, Canada. 


attitude to outward forms and ceremonies? 
What is it that makes them “clean”? (3) 
Vv. 45-54. What was it the Lord especially 
condemned the lawyers for? What was the 
result of their sin as far as other people 


were concerned? And as far as they them- 
selves were concerned? Cite a definite in- 
stance of how we could be guilty of the 
same sin. 


TUESDAY, APRIL 21 


LUKE 12:1-12 (1) It would seem that be- 
cause of the size of the crowd, the Lord 
spoke just to His disciples first and then 
got them to go out and teach the others. 
If you had been one of the disciples listen- 
ing to what the Lord said in wv. 1-7, what 
would you have gone out and taught the 
others? Write it out briefly in your own 
words as though the particular group to 
whom you were speaking were college stu- 
dents. (2) What is the awful result for 
men if they refuse the witness of the Holy 
Spirit? Should not this knowledge also 
incite me to a bold, persuasive witness? 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 22 


LUKE 12:13-34 This passage contains 
some of the Lord’s major teachings on the 
subject of earthly possessions. (1) Note 
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carefully all that He said about a) the 
attitude of heart that is usually produced 
by having earthly possessions; b) the atti- 
tude of heart that He wants us to have 
toward earthly possessions: c) God’s esti- 
mate of their value; d) What we should 
do with such possessions as we have, and 
why we should do it. (2) What does this 
passage teach about the treasures of the 
Kingdom of Heaven? See also Rom. 14:17. 


THURSDAY, APRIL 23 


LUKE 12:35-59 (1) What exactly is meant 
by being ready for the Lord’s return? 
What aspects of readiness and unreadiness 
are shown in the three parables in wv. 
35-48? Before the Lord’s return can take 
place He must endure the .cross which, 
while it brings salvation, brings also divi- 
sion and judgment. (2) Am I, like the dis- 
ciples (v. 51) apt to mistake the peace 
Christ has promised (cp. John 14:27) for 
security and freedom from trouble? How 
does this peace differ from peaceful cir- 
See Phil. 4:7. (3) Study 
vv. 58, 59 as an illustration of making our 
peace with God now while we are “in the 
way,” ie. “alive.” If men do not accept 
Christ now as Saviour He will become 
their Judge, and hell the prison. 


cumstances? 


FRIDAY, APRIL 24 
LUKE 13:1-21 (1) Vv. 1-5. What was the 


basic question raised in these verses? Note 
that it was Jesus who raised it. Why did 
He raise it? And what is the connection 
of thought between these verses and wv. 
6-9? (2) Vv. 10-17. What different kinds 
of reaction may I expect if an individual 
on my campus is released from the “in- 
firmity” of sin? (3) Vv. 18-21. Compare 
these verses with I Cor. 3:6-9. What were 
the responsibilities of the “man” in v. 19 
and the “woman” in v. 21? What are my 
responsibilities on my campus in relation 
to the Kingdom of God? 


SATURDAY, APRIL 25 


LUKE 13:22-35 (1) With v. 22 cp. 9:51 and 
10:1. Is Jesus -interested in the academic 
question “how many” will be saved? What 
is His interest? V. 24. To strive implies 
this strenuous whole-hearted determination 


of every fiber of one’s being to enter into 
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the Kingdom. Interest in a discussion is 
not enough. (2) 
equivalent of v. 26. On what do many 


Consider the modern 
today base their careless assumption that 
(3) Vv. 31-35. The 
Lord knew He was facing death. Was He 
absorbed with self-occupation and self- 
pity? What was 
His absorbing motive at this time? Praise 


God! 


they are Christians? 


Would you have been? 


SUNDAY, APRIL 26 


LUKE 14:1-24 (1) Do you think the Lord 
went to this social engagement because He 
had a right to a good time and it helped 
Him be more normal? What do you think 
motivated Him? Have you given prayerful 
planning and concern to your social and 
recreational life? (2) What attitude and 
disposition of heart is commanded in wv. 
7-11, vv. 12-14? 
you invite only special friends and most 
attractive students? What about the for- 
eign student, the disliked, the unattractive, 
the poorly dressed? (3) 
siveness of the invitation. On what ground 
alone are any refused? 
things the guests pleaded as excuses? Are 
you the faithful servant giving the invita- 
tion? 


In planning a party, do 


Consider inclu- 


Were they sinful 


MONDAY, APRIL 27 


LUKE 14:25-35 (1) What is the significance 
of the Lord’s addressing these words to the 
great multitudes that were desirous of fol- 
lowing Him? Because salvation is by faith 
do I have any right to make it sound easy 
to one who is eager to begin? (2) “Hate” 
in v. 26 means that the action required to 
obey Christ sometimes appears so contrary 
to what parents expect that it can only be 
called “hatred.” Have you realized what 
your faith may cost others? (3) Consider 
‘seriously the cost. The man who bore a 
cross expected to be crucified. Gal. 2:20; 
Col. 3:5 ff. 


TUESDAY, APRIL 28 


LUKE 15:1-32 (1) What is the unifying 
theme of these three stories that form but 
To whom did the 
(2) In each 
story something very precious in the own- 


one parable (v. 3)? 
Lord address these stories? 


er’s eyes is lost. In each, that precious 





possession is recovered. What attitude dog 
this bring forth each time (wv. 5, 6, 7,9 
23, 24, 32)? 
illustrate God’s part in spiritual restorg 


while the 
(v. 18). Consider the elder brother. Have 


Notice how the first ty 


tion, third points out man‘ 
you known Christians who felt left oy 
because they had not been saved from 4 
spectacular life of sin? 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 29 

LUKE 16:1-13 (1) Note caretully why the 
rich man commended his steward. Was j 
for his dishonesty? (2) We too are stew 
ards. God has entrusted each with some 
portion of earthly goods. None has proved 
faultless. So death comes to end our stew. 
ardship. (The Lord spoke of the unjug 
steward’s wisdom and foresight for this 
life.) Am I exercising similar wisdom nov 
in relation to the life after death? (3) 
V. 9 means make friends by means of 
that is, to gain friends for the 
Kingdom of God. Read Matt. 6:19, 20; 
I Tim. 6:17-19. So when death comes, the 
Christian will find many whom he helped 
on earth waiting to welcome him in heay. 


money, 


en. (4) In proportion to our faithful use 
of earthly means and abilities, so God will 
with gifts, the true 


endow us spiritual 


riches. 


THURSDAY, APRIL 30 


LUKE 16:14-31 (1) This picture shows 
how the deeds of this life determine out 
place in the next. Was the rich man com 
demned for his wealth? For violence o1 
murder? What was his great crime? Read 
Jas. 4:17. Cp. Matt. 25:41-46. (2) Cam 
any prayer be answered in hell? Does the 
Lord leave any room for hope that a soul 
may be purged after death and then pas 
into heaven? (3) The truth of v. 31 i 
borne out by another man named Lazarus 
(John 11:43, 53) and also by Christ's own 
resurrection. If men today refuse to be 
lieve the signs God has given, a special 
miracle would not convince them. How 
many brothers and sisters have 1? Where 
are they headed? After death it is too late 


to tell them of Christ. 


“This Morning With God” was prepared 
by Jane Hollingsworth. 
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NEWS OF THE 


HIS visits a County Hospital NCF 


Since this is an “affiliating hospital” students 
from 35 or 40 different schools of nursing in vari- 
ous parts of the country come here for a period of 
specialized training. The period of three to six 
months spent here provides opportunity for cross- 
pollination between NCF groups in widely scattered 
areas. Of even greater significance, the afhliation 
period provides an opportunity to introduce NCF to 
training schools which have had no group previ- 
ously. 

Rapid orientation of new students is necessary in 
such a situation. At this County Hospital the NcF 
students visit the newcomers in their rooms when 
each new group of affiliates arrives. An invitation 
to the meeting and a copy of Have You Considered 
Him? are given. 

Because of the usual difficulty of scheduling reg- 
ular prayer meetings (hours are quite irregular) 
many Christians meet daily in pairs to pray. As 
many as 18 groups of prayer partners pray daily 
for specific needs and for individuals. 

Weekly Bible studies at this training school owe 
part of their effectiveness to a six-week series of 
discussion groups on effective Bible study, led by 
the graduate sponsor. A new series begins each 
time a new crop of affiliates arrives. 


Over the years, a steady stream of student nurses 
has found Jesus Christ during afhliation days at 
this hospital. 


e A banquet at Pepperdine College with Interna- 
tional students as guests drew almost 100 students— 
about one-tenth of the student body. 


e After 18 years’ service as General Secrets 
of the Canadian IVCF, C. Stacey Woods recently 
resigned. New G.S. is H. W. Sutherland, IVC 
secretary for the universities since 1946. ; 

A graduate of U. of British Columbia (where 
led IVCF activities), Wilber Sutherland spent 
war years with the RCAF. He is married to B 
bara Dixon, former IVCF (U.S.) staff member 
They have two children: Joan (3), Rebecca (1) 
In 1950 Mr. Sutherland represented IVCF Canada 
at the committee sessions of the International Feb 
lowship of Evangelical Students in England. 


Mr. Woods continues as General Secretary of 
IVCF United States and the IFES. His former, 
associates in Canada presented Mr. Woods with & 
desk (inscription below) which is in the Torontd) 


office. 
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e A Christian student walking on campus at 
ford U. heard another fellow whistling ‘This is ™ 
Father’s World.” Catching up, he asked the student # 
he was a Christian. The reply: two months earlier 58) 
had put his trust in Jesus Christ. Thus began a 
fellowship in the Lord. 
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